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Exciting New Sooke 
for Children and Young People 


THE ZOO COMES TO YOU 


By Burr W. Leyson and Ruth Manecke 

Forword by Herbert J. Knoblock, Asst. Curator directing 

Department of Education, New York Zoological Society 
Twenty-one fascinating creatures of the Bronx Zoo, New York, are pictured in strik- 
ing photographs in this book—Bambi, the baby deer, George, the graceful gopher 
snake, a funny, prickly porcupine and other loveable little animals. The simple 
text by Miss Manecke, an Educational Assistant at the Bronx Zoo who frequently 
takes one with her when talking to school groups, tells about their way of living, 


their funny or strange habits and emphasizes their potentialities as pets. (8-12) 
$2.95 


THE PICTORIAL BASEBALL INSTRUCTOR 


By Lamont Buchanan 
Illustrated with 182 photographs 
Special picture-diagrams by Donald Mack 
The first and only book to show by means of photographs how each position ona 
baseball team is played—and on three levels, the College level, the Big League 
professionals and the Little League. In addition to the 182 thrilling action photos— 
many of the posed especially for The Pictorial Baseball Instructor, there are detailed 
‘how-to’ instructions by one of the finest coaches covering the exact techniques of 
ball-playing, from fundamentals to fine points. And finally, a recapitulation of the 
most important rules of baseball, five each for playing First Base, Second Base, 
Third Base, Shortstop, Outfield, Catching, Pitching, Hitting. (12 and up) $2.95 


MAN, ROCKETS AND SPACE 


By Capt. Burr W. Leyson 


A clear, vivid and factual account of latest developments and experiments by 
U.S. Government on rockets, space travel and interplanetary communication. Iilus- 
trated with many photographs, charts and drawings. (14 and up) $3.50 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 300 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, Nv. Y. 





HURRY! HURRY! HURRY! 
May 15th is the closing date of the 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Prize Competition 
for Librarians 


This is your opportunity to win the prize for the 
best book submitted (either fiction or nonfiction) 
for an American boy or girl, age nine to sixteen. 





Here are the basic conditions and 
features of the competition: 


Open to any American librarian who is work- 
ing or has worked with children or young 
people. 

Only manuscripts of unpublished original 
works, typewritten and in English, of at least 
50,000 words in length will be eligible. 

No restrictions on subject, but it is hoped 
that the winning manuscript will be American 
in background and spirit. 

The Judges will be the Editorial Department 
of Dodd, Mead & Company. 

And —the closing date is May 15th, 1954! 


A complete brochure available on request. 


How often you have said to yourself after reading some 
books for children: “I could do better than that with 
one hand tied behind me!” Most likely, you have written 
your book for children from nine to sixteen, or are work- 
ing on the manuscript. At any rate, send the manuscript 
on or before May 15th, 1954. The $1500 Prize may 
be yours. 


For complete, detailed information on the 
Prize Competition write TODAY to 


LIBRARIAN PRIZE COMPETITION 


c/o DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 








TUAW Miehe'* 


eb Ag gad erat 


THE SILVER CURLEW 
By ELEANOR FARJEON 
Illus. by ERNEST SHEPARD 


A lovely, laughing story of what befell 
when lazy Doll ate twelve dumplings. 
married the king of Norfolk, and was saved 
rom the Little Black Imp by Charley the 

Poll, and the mysterious Silver 


Ages 9-13 $2.7 


THE VIKING PRESS 
18 E. 48th St.,N.Y.C. 


itn'a fig jd el HY pate ® 


“The Most 
Revolutionary 
Improvement 
in Prebound 
Library Books 
Since the turn 

of the Century!” 


Write for 
Check Lists. 


Atttnactive 
QUALITY - PREBOUND 


Juveniles of all Publishers 


* 
Fast- Friendly - Reliable 


SERVICE 
at the right price 


a 
Charles M. Gardner & Co. 


1918 Boulevard Ave. -Scranton Pa. 
Write for our new Spring Catalogue! 
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FROM THE EDITOR'S DESK 


Top of the News is to be increased to 48 pages in October 1954. Many 
suggestions for new features and added materials were made at the Midwinter 
meetings. Mary Peters who will be the editor in October will be glad to hear 
from you also concerning your ideas for the new TON. How can it be the 
most helpful to you? 

This issue had been increased by the addition of the discussion guides 
of the American Heritage Project for Young Adults. These have been placed 
in the center of the magazine so that you may easily remove the section. Re- 
prints of the guides are available. Please call them to the attention of school 
librarians, English and history teachers and others working with adults and 
young adult groups. This issue will also make good ammunition for you in 
seeking out new members. It illustrates some of the advantages of member- 
ship in DLCYP. 

We are sorry to have to tell you that Vern Adams passed away on Jan- 
uary 1. Many people knew Mr. Adams as head of Library Products, Inc., 
formerly Sturgis Printing Co. We shall miss his friendliness, his helpfulness, 
and his interest in our many activities, and we extend to Mrs. Adams our 
deepest sympathy. 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE - SPRING 1954 





NOT ONLY FOR DUCKS: The Story of Rain 


By GLENN O. BLOUGH, Specialist in Elementary Science in the U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. Pictures in three colors by Jeanne Bendick. How important rain is 
in both the city and the country, and exactly how rain helps things grow make an excit- 
ing, informative nature book for beginning readers. By the author of The Tree on _the 
Road to Turntown. Ages 6-10. 74 x 9%, 48 pages. $2.25 


HOME IS WHERE THE HEART IS 


By MILDRED MASTIN PACE, author of Clara Barton. Brady Allen feared that the Marstons 
in their great, rambling house might not want her to live with them. But it was to 
Brady that they all turned—Fernie, Sally, Jim Forbes, the hated railroad man, and espe- 
cially Bob. A _ story of family love and romance. Jacket and endpapers by Robert 
Henneberger. Ages 12-16. 514 x 8, 192 pages. $2.50 


THROUGH THE MAGNIFYING GLASS: 


Little Things That Make a Big Difference 


By JULIUS SCHWARTZ, author of It’s Fun to Know Why. Illustrated by Jeanne Bendick. 
An engrossing science activity book which shows how a simple, inexpensive magnifying 
glass can open up a whole new world of everyday wonders. 

Ages 10 up. 514 x 8, 144 pages. $2.50 


TELEVISION WORKS LIKE THIS (New Revised Edition) 


By JEANNE and ROBERT BENDICK. Illustrated by Jeanne Bendick. ‘‘A fascinating behind- 
the-scenes view of the principles, mechanics, and personnel involved in broadcasting a 
television program.’’ —ALA Booklist. Now, all the latest developments, with up-to-date 
material on color TV. For boys and girls of all ages. 65% x 93/4, 64 pages. $2.25 


Write for free illustrated catalog 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE: A division of the McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York 36 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE Marian C. Young 


The Division meetings at the Midwinter Conference showed again that 
our organization is very much alive. We devoted a large part of the time at 
the Executive Board meetings to discussion of our expanding program. The 
emphasis was on ways in which, by working together and helping each other, 
we can improve and extend library service to children and young people. Com- 
mittees were authorized to draw up plans for implementing our program. We 
expect to have our full-time office at headquarters beginning with ALA’s 
fiscal year, September 1, 1954. Top of the News can then add eight pages to 
each issue. 


The Division is YOU. Only as each member takes part can we grow 
strong. At our open business meeting at Midwinter the members present had 
an Opportunity to express their ideas. Now we hope that every librarian who 
works with children or young people will consider how the Division can be 
of greatest service — and that each one will write to me, so that your plans 
will grow from your expressed need. Tell us what kinds of help are most 
important to you. 


in the committee report on proposals for program, it was stated that 
helps that are needed fall into three areas: (1) practical book selection geared 
to tight budgets and staffs with no opportunity to examine books, (2) knowl- 
edge of tools and their uses. Brief, frequent workshops on specific subjects 


should be stimulated and helped, (3) workshops which include help in pro- 
gramming, work with schools, work with organizations of adults and young 
people, etc. To start.any such program we must know what is already being 
done in each state and what leadership is available in each area. Our Executive 
Secretary could perhaps make a study and gather the facts for our use. Most 
of all we need your help and your suggestions. And we need them soon, if 
we are to go into full program by fall. 


Our committees are hard at work. By summer, many of them will report 
projects well under way or completed. Several are cooperating with other 
Divisions or with general ALA committees. We are looking forward to a very 
fine meeting at Minneapolis, with full reports of all the work that is being 
done. 


Plans for the conference at Minneapolis, June 20-26, are well under way. 
At the general session of the Division, Wednesday evening, June 23, Dr. Dora 
V. Smith of the University of Minnesota, will be our speaker. The programs 
of the sections are also very exciting and are reported by the individual chair- 
men. In every way, the Minneapolis meeting promises to be an important 
one for all workers with children and young people. Plan to come, meet your 
colleagues, and help us go forward with a Divisional program that will have 
real meaning and that will be of increasing usefulness to all libraries, every- 
where. 
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AYPL PROGRESS Madeline Margo, Chairman 


All the AYPL plans look bigger and more important in the light of the 
grant given to the Division for our expansion program. 


Grace Slocum, chairman of the Recordings Committee, reported at Mid- 
winter that her committee would like to see a “tape-recording pool’ of book 
discussions and talks available at Headquarters. They received the go-ahead 
signal from the Board and will soon be able to select from those tapes they 
already have and will compile a i'st of those which will be available. 


Plans are underway for an AYPL sponsored pamphlet, ‘First Choice,” 
an annotated list of adult books for young people, which will be of primary 
interest to librarians who are beginning YP collections or to the librarians of 
smaller towns who can have only a few shelves or a section devoted to the 
high school reader. 


Lillian Morrison and her Standards Committee will revise and amplify 
the pamphlet, “The Public Library Plans for the Teen-age.” 


Learned Bulman, chairman of the Membership Committee reminds us 
that it goes without saying that membership will need a big boost. He would 
like all of you to feel that you are on his team. We really need that extra 


push. 


For the Minneapolis program, AYPL will cooperate with the Public Li- 
braries Division for the early morning meetings. We will have three meetings 
devoted to YP work: an introductory session on book selection, an inter- 
mediate session on publicity, and a more advanced session on group and com- 
munity work. The theme of our programs, “Adapting the Large Library Pro- 
gram to the Smaller Libraries,’ shows how practical we hope the meetings will 
be. 


Mr. Jay Royen who is Public Relations Director of NBC in Washington, 
D. C. and a staff member of the [TV show, “Youth Wants to Know’”’ will be 
our program speaker following the librarians’ discussion of group work. Sound 
good? Hope to see you in Minneapolis, june 20-26. 


A delightful exhibition of 100 books published in the United States, en- 
titled “Children’s Picture Books” (1937-1953) was presented during the An- 
nual Children’s Book Fair held at the Washington Post during November and 
is now being circulated under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Rental fee is $45.00, plus one-way transportation. Write to Mrs. John A. 
Pope, Chief, Traveling Exhibition Service, Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. for information and schedule. 
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REPORT OF THE CLA Rosemary E. Livsey, Chairman 


The Executive Committee of the CLA held two meetings at the Mid- 
winter Conference. Marian Young, DLCYP President, set the stage for com- 
mittee reports by describing the scope of the ALA grant to the Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young People. For a two-year period the grant 
will allow for two things: the full-time service of the Division Executive 
Secretary and her staff, and an increase in the size of the Top of the News. 
The work of each committee is materially effected by the challenge of the 
widened activities which the grant will make possible, and each recognizes 
its part in stimulating a continuous interest which will establish a membership 
sufficiently large to maintain this pattern after the two-year period. 


Each committee showed through its report active and thoughtful work 
wih the Publicity Committee acting as handmaiden to each other committee in 
publicizing its work. The lively and original Membership Committee with its 
ten regional chairmen supported by a chairman in each state have laid their 
year's plans. A folder which enthusiastically tells the value of membership 
has been prepared and distributed. The Survey Committee is at work on 
i study preliminary to a petition to the ALA Executive Board empowering 
the Executive Secretary to approach a foundation for a grant to conduct a sur- 
vey on public library service to children. The Recruiting Committee, using 
the contagious enthusiasm of young children’s librarians, has set up a test 
trea for recruiting in Maryland, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. The com- 
mittee is developing a speaker's guide, is promoting the wide use of the film 
‘The Impressionable Years” and is making good use of the attractive pam- 
phlet, ‘The Future in Their Faces,’’ which is available in a revised edition at 
ALA Headquarters. Continuing their study and evaluation of children’s books 
the Book Evaluation Committee had completed its work on the Distinguished 
Children’s Books of the Year which appears on pages 40 and 41 of this Top 
if the News, as well as in other professional and popular magazines. The new 

cdition of “Foreign Children’s Books Available in the United States,’ com- 
piled by the International Committee will have an early printing. An annotat- 
cd list of records to use with children, compiled by the Recordings Committec 
will soon be ready for publication. 


The Newbery-Caldecott Committee, with sixteen of its twenty-two mem- 
bers present arrived at decisions on the Newbery and Caldecott Awards in a 
special committee meeting. Announcement of the awards were made from 
Mr. Frederic Melcher’s office in New York on March 8. Virginia Haviland, 
chairman of this committee reported to the Executive Committee on the wide- 
spread and earnest request of the membership that official recognition be given 
to Laura Ingalls Wilder’s lasting and substantial contribution to literature for 
children. The Executive Committee acted favorably on this suggestion, and 


Continued on Page 15 
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MIDWINTER MEETINGS 


The Editorial Staff covered the Board meetings of the Division and Sec- 
tions at the invitation of the President and Chairmen and have here reported 
those news items not included in officers’ messages. 


DIVISION 


Vote for Jean Roos of the Cleveland Public Library on the ALA ballot. 
She was nominated to fill a vacancy on the ALA Executive Board. Miss Roos 
has been a member of AYPL since its organization as a Round Table and is 
a very active member of the Section and the Division. She understands our 
problems thoroughly and will be able to represent us very ably. 
















It was moved that a letter of protest be sent to NBC concerning the re- 
moval of Carnival of Books from the air. See page 15 for information on 
this program. 










Joint Publishers’ Liaison Committee reported that a questionnaire had 
been mailed to children’s librarians. This parallels the one sent to young 
people's librarians last year. The Board asked that more time than was given 
previously be allowed for the Alling out of the long questionnaire. 











Specifications for the Grolier Award were presented and discussed. They 
may be secured by writing to the chairman, Harriet Carter, Public Library, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 






During the Minneapolis Conference a Division Lounge will be maintain- 
ed in the Auditorium. The local committee plans to ask librarians, authors 
and illustrators to be on hand to talk with those who come in. The com- 
mittee wants to know the names of people coming to the Conference who 
would like to be assigned to the lounge. They are eager to have representatives 
from every state. Please write to Della McGregor, Chief of Juvenile Division, 
Public Library, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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The following is the Report of the DLCYP Nominating Committee, 1953-54: 
Vice President and President of the Division 
Maxine LaBounty, Coordinator, Children’s Services, The Public Library 
of the District of Columbia, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Natalie Mayo Edwin, Supervisor, Children’s Work, Public Library, 
San Diego, California. 








AYPL Councilor — 4 year term — 1954-58 One to be elected. 







Grace P. Slocum, Superintendent of Work with Young People, Public re 
Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. cl 
Jane A. Ellstrom, Young People’s Librarian, Public Library, Lakewood, cI 
M 





Ohio. 
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AYPL Councilor — Term expires in 1955 (in place of Mrs. Schein) 
One to be elected. 
Grace P. Slocum, Superintendent of Work with Young People, Public 
Library, Milton, Massachusetts. 
Mrs. Blanche Brauneck, Librarian, Nathan Straus Branch, N.Y.P.L. New 
York 16. 
AYPL Councilor — Term expires in 1955 (in place of Miss Hauenstein) 
One to be elected. 
Francis Grim — Asst. Supervisor, Youth Department, Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mrs. Mildred Ludecke, Chief, Youth Service, Public Library, Detroit. 
CLA Councilors — Term expires in 1958 (4 years) Three to be elected. 
Adeline Corrigan, Supervisor of Work with Children, Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Miriam A. Wessel, Assistant, Chief, Children’s Department, Public Li- 
brary, Detroit, Michigan. 
Isabel McLaughlin, Coordinator, Work with Children, Public Library, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Jean Thomson, Head, Boys and Girls Division, Public Library, Toronto, 
Canada. 
Elizabeth M. Gordon, Deputy Supervisor in Charge of Work with Chil- 
dren, Public Library, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Harriet Long, Associate Professor, School of Library Science, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Jean Roos 
Jane Darrah 
Virginia Chase, Chairman 


HEADS OF CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENTS IN LARGE LIBRARIES 


At ALA Midwinter in 1953, the Heads of Children’s Departments in 
large libraries met to discuss mutual problems and the interest was so great 
that it was decided to have just such a meeting at the next ALA conference 
and at Midwinter this year. On Tuesday afternoon, February 2, approximately 
30 people from children’s departments in libraries over 175,000 population 
in the United States and Canada discussed mutual administrative problems. A 
lively discussion developed with staff shortages, in-service training and depart- 
mental organization receiving the most attention. Elizabeth Gross gave a brief 
report on the work of her committee in preparation for the proposed survey of 
children’s work in public libraries. Before the meeting adjourned it was de- 
cided that a similar meeting should be planned for the ALA Conference in 
Minneapolis. 
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ASSOCIATION OF YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRARIANS 


The Constitution Committee has rewritten the constitution. This was dis- 
cussed item by item and amended. Members will receive a copy shortly so 
that they may consider it carefully before the annual business meeting in Min- 
neapolis. 


Two new members of the Membership Committee were announced. 
Far West (Cal., Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Hawaii) 
Eleanor Kidder, Public Library, Seattle 4, Washington. 
Southeast (Ala., Fla., Ga., Kentucky, Miss., No. Car., Tenn., Va.) 
Anne Singleton, Public Library, Miami 32, Florida. 
See TON, December, 1953, for other members. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Local Committee for Minneapolis Conference: 


Chairman: Isabel McLaughlin, Public Library, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 
Joint Chairman: Della McGregor, Public Library, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Florence Butler, Public Library, Sioux City, Iowa 
Mrs. Alice Schowalter, Public Library, Racine, Wis- 
consin 
Elizabeth Burr, Wisconsin Free Library Commission, 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Adeline Proulx, Public Library, Omaha, Nebraska 
Mary Elizabeth Ledlie, Public Library, Des Moines, 
Iowa 
Norma Rathbun, Public Library, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Chairman, Newbery-Caldecott Dinner: 
Ingrid Pederson, Head Central Children’s Room, Pub- 
lic Library, Minneapolis 
Newbery-Caldecott Dinner Reservations: 
Mrs. Ila Higbie, Head School Stations Ls. Department, 
Public Library, Minneapolis 


Reports of progress made on the plans for a stimulating and rewarding 
conference program presented by Isabel McLaughlin and Della McGregor at 
Midwinter made everyone present eagerly anticipate Minneapolis this June. 
It is hoped that this same feeling will be communicated to the membership 
when they receive conference announcements enclosed with the ballot being 
mailed the first week in April and that many will plan to be in Minneapolis 
the week of June 20. St. Paul also looks forward to welcoming librarians. 
You won't want to miss seeing their model children’s and young people's 
rooms. 
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for Boys and Girls 


SPRING 1954 


HOW TO MAKE AN EARTHQUAKE 


By Ruth Krauss. The author of THE CARROT SEED, A HOLE 
IS TO DIG and A VERY SPECIAL HOUSE always manages to 
give children a real sense of achievement while she entertains 
them. Here she suggests a variety of delightful “activities” 
which will gratify both children and the grown-ups they “read” 
with. Pictures in two colors by Crockett Johnson. 61/4 x 8%. 
32 pp. Ages 5-7. May. $1.75 

Cloth library binding $2.25 


THE SECRET OF THE TWO FEATHERS 


By Ivo Duka and Helena Kolda. Magic powers, adventure, and 
a hero’s acclaim come to Martin, a New York City boy who 
finds two seagull feathers with a strange history. I/lustrated with 
photographs by Helena Kolda. 62x 8%. 96 pp. Ages 7-11. 
April. $2.5 


THE MAGIC PICTURES: 


More About the Wonderful Farm 


By Marcel Aymé. More of the delightful adventures of Del- 
phine and Marinette, two mischievous little French girls, and 
their talking farm animals. Pictures by Maurice Sendak. 51/2 x 
8l{. 128 pp. Ages 6-10. April. $2.50 


THE POOL OF KNOWLEDGE: 


How the United Nations Share Their Skills 


By Katherine Shippen, author of PASSAGE TO AMERICA, 
MOSES, LEIF ERIKSSON. Each of the United Nations has 
something or knows how to do something which can help an- 
other nation, and this book shows how the different countries, 
through the UN Technical Assistance program, are helping each 
other. Illustrated with 15 photographs. Foreword by Benjamin 
Cohen, Assistant Secretary-General of the United Nations for 
Public Information. 51/.x 84. 160 pp. Ages 12 up. April. 

$2.50 


SPORT AND RACING CARS 


By Raymond F. Yates and Brock W. Yates. Introduction by 
Wilbur Shaw. A fascinating book on all phases of automotive 
sports, from hot rod racing to the Indianapolis 500-mile classic. 
Illustrated with 40 photographs, including many of the most 
famous sport cars, and 10 diagrams. 57/gx 8g. 128 pp. Ages 
12 up. May. $2.50 
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NEWBERY AWARD 1953 


The Newbery Medal for “the most dis- 

-_ :' ; tinguished contribution to American literature 
uhh a Ky slab lid for children” has been awarded to Joseph 
RN 8 a m ‘ Krumgold for his . . . and now Miguel, aie 
ys lished in 1953 by the Thomas Y. Crowell 
= ER Company and illustrated by Jean Charlot. It 

is a sensitive revelation of a twelve-year-old 

New Mexican boy’s yearning to be considered 

grown-up, in a sheep-raising family near Taos. 


Mr. Krumgold is well-known as a film 
writer and producer. Following his gradua- 
tion from New York University, he wrote 
and procuced plays for studios in Hollywood. 
For the past ten years he has been directing 
and writing a new type of documentary film 
in which the story is given as much emphasis 

as the fact. These have earned for him approval both here and abroad and 
awards at the Venice and Prague film festivals. Among his documentary films 
for the State Department’s use abroad is one on which he based his book . . . 
and now Miguel. While directing the film he lived with the Chavez family 
whose actual story became both the film and the book. 


Mr. Krumgold lives now on a farm in Hope, New Jersey, where his hob- 
by is farming and he raises, among other things, sheep — a result of his visit 
with Miguel and his family. 


Runners-up for the Newbery Award are: 


Claire Huchet Bishop All Alone (Viking) 

Meindert De Jong Shadrach (Harper) 

Meindert De Jong Hurry Home, Candy (Harper) 

Clara Ingram Judson Theodore Roosevelt, Fighting Pa- 
triot (Wilcox Follett) 

Mary Buff Magic Maize (Houghton) 


On March 8 the first announcement of the Newbery and Caldecott awards 
was made in New York by Virginia Haviland, Chairman of the Newbery- 
Caldecott Committee of the Children’s Library Association, and Frederic G. 
Melcher, donor of the award medals. The formal presentation of the medals 
will be made at the Newbery-Caldecott dinner on June 22 at the Hotel Nicol- 
let in Minneapolis during the ALA Conference. 
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CALDECOTT AWARD 1953 


The Caldecott Medal for 1953 goes to Lud- 
wig Bemelmans for his drawings for his own 
picture book, Madeline’s Rescue, published 
by the Viking Press. 


Madeline’s Rescue continues the gay board- 
ing-school adventures in Paris of the earlier 
Madeline, with the dog Genevieve rescuing 
little Madeline from the Seine. The richly 
detailed and iively doublespreads, with clear 
Parisian landmarks, have fine full-color re- 
production and with equally humorous and 
original two-color sketches and rhymed text 
tell a story with ageless appeal. 
Other books for children, written and il- 
lustrated by Mr. Bemelmans include — in ad- 
dition to Madeline (Viking, 1939) — Hansi 
(Viking, 1934); The Golden Basket (Viking, 1936); Castle Number Nine 
(Viking, 1937); Quito Express (Viking, 1938); Sunshine (Simon & Schuster, 
1950); and The Happy Place (Little, 1952). 


Mr. Bemelmans was born in Austria and came to America at sixteen. 
While working in hotels in New York City he studied painting in his spare 
time. It was the Tyrolean scenes he painted on his apartment windowshades 
that brought him to the attention of May Massee, children’s book editor of 
the Viking Press, and led to the writing of his first picturebook, Havsv, a story 
of his childhood in Austria. 


Runners-up for the Caldecott Award are: 
Robert McCloskey Journey Cake, Ho! (Viking) 
Jean Charlot, illus. When Will the World Be Mine? 
Miriam Schlein (Wm. R. Scott) 
Marcia Brown, illus. Steadfast Tin Soldier 
Hans Christian Andersen (Scribner) 
Maurice Sendak, illus. A Very Special House 
Ruth Krauss (Harper) 
Abe Birnbaum Green Eyes (Capitol) 
“In a fine big book 
With nice large printing 
And dozens of pictures 
Gleaming and glinting, 
There’s news this spring that’s simply fine. 
For guess who's back? 
MADELINE!” — PHYLLIS MCGINLEY 


Courtesy of - New York Times 
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ANOTHER EDITOR REPORTS 


Third in a series of articles about book reviewing periodicals and bul- 
letins, their policy and procedure concerning books listed. This was written 
by Mary K. Eakin, Librarian of the Center for Children’s Books, University 
of Chicago. 


The Bulletin of the Children’s Book Center, published by the University 
of Chicago Press for the University of Chicago Library, reviews approximately 
seventy-five percent of all books published in this country for children and 
young people. The books listed in the Bulletin range in age level from pre- 
school through high school. All books, whether recommended or not, are 
listed, with critical annotations indicating the strengths and weaknesses of 
each book. The annotations also indicate the uses to which each book can best 
be put in the home, classroom, and school and public library. The grade level 
of each book is given, and developmental values are indicated. The Bulletin 
also lists many instructional materials, books, pamphlets, bibliographies, etc. 
that are of interest and value to adults working with children and books. 


Each book received by the Center for Children’s Books is read thoroughly 
and is judged on its merits as an individual book. The librarian of the Center 
reads every book that is reviewed in the Bulletin and writes the annotations. 
Assisting her in the evaluation of books is a committee composed of Margaret 
Hayes, Assistant Professor, Graduate Library School; Sara I. Fenwick, Librarian 
of the Lower School Library, Laboratory School; Ruth Solomon, Assistant Di- 
rector, Reading Clinic; Yolanda Doretti, Head of Children’s Work, Wood- 
lawn Branch, Chicago Public Library; Frances Henne, Associate Professor, 
Graduate Library School. Evaluation of books in terms of the accuracy of their 
content is done by subject specialists on the faculty of the Laboratory School 
and in the various departments of the University of Chicago. 


In evaluating the books to be reviewed in the Buw/letin, consideration is 
given to the literary quality of the writing; the appeal which the subject, 
style, and format will have for children; the suitability of the content in terms 
of the age level for which the book is intended and in terms of present day 
mores; the quality of illustrations; and the general format of the book. The 
Bulletin is published monthly except August. 


University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 73, Illinois. Sub 
scription price, $2.50 a year. 


Copies of the revised edition of “A Future in Their Faces,” the four-page il- 
lustrated recruiting pamphlet on library work with children and young people are 
again available and may be ordered from the Publishing Department of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, 50 East Huron St., Chicago 11, Illinois at the following 
prices: 25 copies, $1.50; 50, $2.50; 100, $4.00; 500, $15.00. 
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CARNIVAL OF BOOKS 


Although the NBC Network ceased carrying ‘Carnival of Books’ in 
January of this year, the program may still be heard in several cities. WMAQ, 
Chicago, where the program originates, received so many letters asking how 
the program might be continued, that tapes of each week’s broadcast have been 
made available. (A price of $5.00 has been set providing the tape is re- 
turned). The following cities have already ordered tapes: Philadelphia, New 
York, Baltimore, Hartford, Rochester, and Wichita. The program will, of 
course, continue in Chicago. In cities where the local NBC outlet decides not 
o order the tape it is possible for another local station to write Judith Waller, 
WMAQ, Chicago, to arrange for broadcasting “Carnival of Books.” 


Dates listed below ate for Chicago broadcasts. 
March 6 The Beatinest Boy — Jesse Stuart (Whittlesey House) 
E Nicholas and the Wool-pack — Cynthia Harnett (Putnam) 
20 ... And now Miguel — Joseph Krumgold (Crowell) 
27 Andrew Jackson — Genevieve Foster (Scribner) 


3 Scrambled Eggs Super—Dr. Seuss (Random) 

10 Little Hill and others—Hary Behn (Harcourt) 
17 The Story of People—May Edel (Little Brown) 
24 City Dog—Gerald Raftery (Morrow) 


154 Annotated List of Phonograph Records. (Kindergarten to senior high 
chool). Ed. by Warren S. Freeman. Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. 
ohn’s Piace, Brooklyn 13, New York. 
An unselective graded list. Material is not easily accessible since the 
listing is by grades and secondarily by subject with no index. No manu- 
facturer, disc or album numbers are included. 
Frances E. Whitehead, Chairman 
CLA Recordings Committee 


REPORT OF THE CLA Continued from page 7 
appointed a committee to present at the June business meeting specifications 
for such an award. 


Isabel McLaughlin, CLA Local Chairman and Della McGregor, Co-Chair- 
man, presented plans for the Twin Cities Conference in June, 1954. The 
Newbery-Caldecott dinner will be neld on June 22 at 7:30 P.M. at the Nicol- 
lect Hotel, Minneapolis. Reservations ($6.50) with money order or check are 
to be made with Mrs. Ila Higbie, Minneapolis Public Library. Speakers at 
the CLA Program meeting will be Margot Benary-Isbert, author of The Ark 
ind Martha King, folklorist, who will stress the folklore and folk songs of 
the Upper Mississippi in her talk on the use of folk music in story-telling. 
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WORCESTER COUNCIL 
FOR CHILDREN’S READING 


Mrs. Madelyn C. Wankmiller, Supervisor of Work with Children 


Back in the 1940’s the Worcester Library was receiving so many requests 
for a speaker for Book Week that Agnes C. Cook, Supervisor of Work with 
Children, expressed the wish that all interested could be brought to the Library 
for a program. To suggest anything of this nature and even as a casual remark 
to Thurston Taylor, then Assistant Librarian, now Librarian, is an invitation to 
a larger program and more work than is first envisioned. 


So in 1943 the Worcester Council for Children’s Reading was launched; 
“a distinct innovation” the local newspaper reported. This was an informal 
Organization under the sponsorship of the Worcester Free Public Library which 
had enlisted the cooperation of the Worcester Public School system, the Parent- 
Teacher Association, Mothers’ Clubs, Junior League, the Girls’ Club, the Boys’ 
Club, the Council of Jewish Women and other community agencies working 
with children. A three-day institute on all aspects of children’s reading was 
planned for Book Week: the place of the library, reading techniques and diffi- 
culties, the role of the author and the publisher. Esther Forbes, a Worcester 
native and resident and well-known novelist, was having a children’s book 
Johnny Tremaine published that week and she was the participating author. 


The initial program was such a success there was no reason for the Council 
to be interred and for three years it continued as an informal organization 
planning an outstanding Book Week program. 


In 1946 Elizabeth Gross became Supervisor of Work with Children and 
under her guidance in 1947 the formal organization of the Worcester Council 
for Children’s Reading took place. It aims to secure for librarians the help of 
teachers and parents in working for three objectives: 

1. Creating a genuine interest in good reading among children. 

2. Assembling and making available information about children’s books 

and reading. 

3. Considering the problems involved in making books available to all 

children in Worcester. 
There are two kinds of membership, individual and organizational; the latter 
names two delegates who participate actively in the Council’s program. 


And the Council /s active. Under its sponsorship the first continuous film 
program for children was brought to the city. A monthly column featuring 
books for children is maintained on the book page of the local Sunday news- 
paper. Radio programs which will lead to good reading are sponsored and 
recommended. Displays of children’s books are arranged and sent to meetings 
of participating organizations. Courses in children’s books and storytelling have 
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been conducted for interested persons. Storytelling is conducted at settlement 
houses and during the summer in neighborhood groups. Treasure Chests were 
sent. to a school in The Netherlands. A former president, Mrs. Thomas A. 
McAvoy, was one of six awarded an essay prize at the 75th anniversary of the 
ALA. During Book Week an open meeting is planned where an outstanding 
person in children’s literature is the guest; these meetings have provided many 
delightful occasions for Worcester booklovers. The list ““Too Good To Miss” 
(May Hill Arbuthnot borrowed the title for her list) has had a supplement 
and is now being revised. The work of the Council has pointed up the need 
for elementary school libraries and a program on this topic is scheduled for a 
spring meeting. 

Each year a program for children is planned. Puppet shows have been 
popular. Dick Whittington and His Remarkable Cat produced by the Children’s 
World Theatre was made possible by cooperating with the Worcester Art 
Museum. This year the Assistant Director of the Boston Museum of Science, 
Gilbert Merrill, brought live animals of the area and told about ‘Woodland 
Fears”. 

Even though the Council’s candle does not burn at both ends it begins 
to give a lovely light. Its booklist has traveled all the way ‘round the earth. 
Unlike Pandora’s box its Treasure Chests brought joy and fun to boys and girls 
in a war-torn land. And now a national organization has requested this article. 
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REGIONAL NEWS 


Edited by 


MARY PETERS, Associate Editor 


ARIZONA. A library trip de luxe was 
the subject of favorable comment and a 
means of reaching potential readers in 
PHOENIX recently. The entire trip was 
tape-recorded and planned by Florence 
Holmes, Harmon Park Branch Librarian; 
Mary Freytag, fourth grade teacher; and, 
Meredith Bishop, in charge of radio and 
dramatics for Phoenix Elementary schools. 
After being edited the recording was suit- 
able for radio broadcast. Carried by KOY, 
the program was available to classrooms 
throughout the elementary schools. Be- 
fore the trip, the class had discussed the 
library and had decided on questions to 
be asked by members of the group, each 
child being encouraged to participate. 
Florence Holmes introduced the library 
and its services, answered the questions, 
and concluded the program with several 
stories. Much enthusiasm was evidenced 
by the children and the experiment was 
declared a huge success according to Mer- 
na J. Cox, Head of the Children’s Divi- 


sion. 


CALIFORNIA. Southern California Librar- 
ies produced their first commercial TV 
program in December. The producer of 
the Cavalcade of Books offered the oppor- 
tunity of taking over their show at this 
time and the public libraries contributed 
money to make it possible. The program 
was filmed in the children’s room of a 
public library. Albertine Stone of the Los 
Angeles Public Library found books to fit 
the needs of eight children coming into 
the library with Christmas presents rang- 
ing from kittens to cameras. Then Jane 
Bradley of the Long Beach Public Library 
provided a glimpse of a story hour by tell- 
ing part of When the Mississippi Was 
Wild. A kinescope was made for the Los 
Angeles County Library. 


Five local authors were guests of the 
boys and girls in the SANTA Monica Pub- 
lic Library at an authors’ fete in Novem- 
ber. Louis Stinetorf, Margaret Leighton, 
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Joseph Gaer, Ruth Dudley and Clyde 
Grosscup talked about their books before 
a delighted audience of 200 children. A 
lively question period followed in which 
the authors good naturedly exposed them- 
selves to a barrage of questions. A play 
written and produced by a Girl Scout 
troup brought an end to an unforgettable 
and stimulating experience for the chil- 
dren. 


The Guttormsen Book Store and Chil- 
dren’s Book Center opened in Santa Mon- 
ica in time for Book Week. Theodore 
Geisel drove up from La Jolla for an auto- 
graph party at the store and _ attracted 
many admirers. The Santa Monica Public 
Library arranged eye-catching displays of 
the Dr. Seuss books, and Seuss fans sub- 
mitted original drawings inspired by his 
books to Mr. Geisel who selected the best 
three in pre-school to Ist, 2nd to 4th 
grades. and Sth and 6th grade divisions. 
Drawings were displayed in the boys’ and 
girls’ room of the library. Prizes were 
provided by the book store. All in all a 
great deal of interest in books and draw- 
ings was shown by children, parents, 
teachers and the newspaper. 


At one of the group discussion meetings 
of the one day annual meeting of the Cal- 
ifornia Library Association held in STOCK- 
TON during November the drop-off in 
reading which occurs when young people 
finish high school was attributed to new 
habits and patterns of living, but no one 
able to come up with a formula 
which would solve the problem. Another 
workshop group laid its emphasis on the 
physical setup of young adult sections in 
libraries: use of a symbol for young adult 
books, free duplication of titles in juvenile, 
young adult and adult departments (instead 
of limiting the titles to any one of these 
departments.) Shelving by reader interest 
rather than by Dewey seemed to have 
gained favor in this particular group. 
There was agreement that a young peo- 


was 
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ples’s librarian, not a children’s librarian, 
should administer the services of the de- 
partment. 


In her talk to 2000 delegates at the 
43rd annual convention of the National 
Council of Teachers of English held in 
Los ANGELES in November, Doris Ryder 
Watts, Coordinator of Work with Young 
People in the Long Beach Public Library 
urged a more constructive attitude toward 
reading with the comment: ‘Reading 
should be fun, not drudgery. If we think 
rcading is important, let's make it more 
attractive.” 


DELAWARE. The Children’s Department 
of the WILMINGTON Institute Free Library 
cooperated with the NEw CasTLE COUNTY 
Library in the presentation of an interest- 
ing Book Week program. On Thursday 
Sheila John Daly spent the day in Wil- 
Her interview was taped by a 
local radio station and broadcast that eve- 
ning. In the afternoon she addressed the 
city teen-agers. At both programs, which 
were held in the lecture hall of the library, 
she answered questions about teen-age 
problems and talked about her books. Dur- 
ing his visit on Friday, H. A. Rey gave 
two chalk talks, one on television, the 
other to 150 enthusiastic children at the 
library. 


mington. 


Beginning January 9, Lois Walls, Di- 
rector of Children’s Work, was story-teller 
on the thirteen-week series of half hour 
television programs called “Let's Visit 
Wonderland.” In addition to stories, the 
featured reviews of children’s 
books and news of children’s department 
ctivities. 


programs 


GEORGIA. This year, someone hit on the 
happy idea of a surprise party for the six 
thousand children who earned their read- 
ing certificates from the ATLANTA Public 
Library. With the very generous coopera- 
tion of the Fox Theatre the library was 
able to invite them all on the Saturday 
morning preceding Book Week to a show- 
ing of the beautiful “Robin Hood” film 
that was made by Walt Disney. In the 
past, school students have received only a 
personal certificate for reading at least 10 
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selected children’s books during the sum- 
mer, Mary Frances Cox, Head of the Chil- 
dren’s Department explains. This year of- 
ficials thought the literary children de- 
served a surprise bonus, a free movie. 


ILLINOIS. The Children's Department of 
the CHicaGo Public Library was invited 
to participate in the National Look-Listen 
Project of the American Council for Bet- 
ter Broadcasts during the middle two 
weeks of January. Members gf the Chil- 
dren’s Book Selection Committee were se- 
lected to make critical reports on the pro- 
grams presented over one station, radio 
or television, during specific hours when 
children are most likely to use these audio- 
visual medias. 


For her outstanding achievement in the 
field of children’s reading Agatha L. Shea, 
Director of Children’s Work, received the 
Children’s Reading Round Table 1954 
Award at a dinner meeting at the Art In- 
stitute on January 11. 


In EVANSTON, Children’s Librarian Joan 
Harris had a jacket of Robert Lawson’s 
Ben and Me cut into a puzzle of 100 
pieces which were then mounted on a 
sturdy base and placed in a box for chil- 
dren to work when they had a few extra 
minutes. Those with perseverance have 
had lots of fun with it. 


KANSAS. The ABILENE Library reports a 
new scheme they are using to get books 
beyond the walls in a ‘‘meet-you-half-way”’ 
with the doctor’s offices. Five books, three 
of them juvenile, with many pictures and 
brief selections are taken to the doctor's 
waiting room. Fastened on the first fly- 
leaf is one of the cards given to new- 
comers by the visitor from the Chamber of 
Commerce with some additional words 
typed in making it read—“This book is 
loaned to your doctor as a courtesy by the 
Abilene Free Public Library. It offers you 
and your family its services for informa- 
tion, for education, for recreation. You 
may get a card at the desk without charge. 
Please call on us soon.” 


EMpoRIA and LAWRENCE were two 
places in Kansas whose good fortune it 
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was to have Frances Clarke Sayers as a 
speaker on the college campus early in 
December. 


Quoting Jerome Cushman of the SALINA 
Public Library concerning their Book 
Week celebration — “the librarian shed 
his executive duties and told stories to 
approximately 5,000 boys and girls, from 
kindergarten through grade six, in the 
public and parochial schools. This is the 
seventh year of the annual story telling 
trek.” There was a special puppet show 
in the library each day. The stage was 
built by the custodian, a staff member 
made and dressed the puppets and many 
people helped put on the shows. 


Instead of exchanging gifts at the Christ- 
mas dinner, staff members of the WICHITA 
City Library put their pennies in a special 
envelope on the bulletin board until 
enough had been collected to give sub- 
scriptions to appropriate juvenile maga- 
zines to the Wichita Children’s Home, the 
Wichita Phyllis Wheatley Home and to 
the Orville Wright Home for Boys. A 
member of the reference department staff 
did her share to make Amahl and the 
Night Visitors a popular book in the chil- 
dren’s department. She helped to direct 
and also took part in the presentation 
given here in December. The part of 
Amahl was sung by Danny Jessup, a mem- 
ber of the Columbus Boys’ Choir who sang 
in the Hallmark of Fame television pro- 
duction. 


KENTUCKY. Book Week activities, it 
seems, are apt to lean too heavily toward 
entertainment of children, so at the Louts- 
VILLE Free Public Library we've tried this 
year and last, to finish the week with a 
program for adults. Last year it was a 
panel of parents, teachers, and librarians 
(two each) discussing “Should Children’s 
Books be Designed to Develop Charac- 
ter?” This year, by lucky coincidence, 
Frances Clarke Sayers was able to make a 
two-day stop here on her Compton-spon- 
sored lecture tour. Her several lectures 
not only brightened Book Week, but high- 
lighted the whole year for the fortunate 
believers-in-books who heard her. 





One of the choice quotes from the Ken- 
tucky Library Association conference this 
fall came from Manly Junior High Librar- 
ian Ella Churchill Warren. In comment- 
ing about getting children interested in 
books, and about the old “you can lead 
a horse to water, but adage, she 
quipped, ‘We try to make our little horses 
thirsty.” 


MARYLAND. Anne Eaton spoke to the 
children’s librarians of the ENOCH PRATT 
Free Library at their monthly meeting on 
January 14, 1954. Her topic was the sec- 
tion of A Critical History of Children’s 
Literature which she wrote. The history 
will be discussed at meetings of children’s 
librarians at Pratt over a period of two 
years. Doris Pattee of Macmillan Company 
gave the introduction to the study at the 
November meeting, and in December 
members of the staff discussed the first 
part of the book, “Roots in the Past,” by 
Cornelia Meigs. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Jacqueline Darcy, Chil- 
dren’s Librarian of the Sawyer Free Li- 
brary in Gloucester, reports that young- 
sters of all ages are showing interest in 
the various collections now displayed in 
the Junior Department. The coin, button 
and autograph sets, mounted in inexpen- 
sive black frames, were added to stir in- 
terest in hobbies. Local authors and illus- 
trators who have spoken at the summer 
story hours have given original illustra- 
tions from several books to the children’s 
room. These eye-catching displays are re- 
garded with proprietary interest by the 
boys and girls. The autographs, from 
presidents to baseball pitchers, are a result 
of a poll of the most important living 
people in the United States, according to 
the children. 


Mabel Williams, formerly Superinten- 
dent of Work with Schools, New York 
Public Library, has been appointed visit- 
ing lecturer in the School of Library Sci- 
ence, Simmons College, for the spring se- 
mester. She will instruct a course entitled 
“Literature for Young Adults” which will 
meet on eight Thursday afternoons, from 
3:30 to 6 P.M. She is a leader in the 


Continued on page 49 
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It's Oun Amenica 


LET’S READ ABOUT IT 
LET’S SEE IT IN FILMS 
LET’S TALK ABOUT IT 


The young adult program of the American Heritage Project has had from 
the beginning the advice and council of many young people's librarians. In 
response to many demands the following guides are made available as a co- 
iperative venture between the Association of Young People’s Librarians and 
the American Heritage Project of the American Library Association. 


IT’S OUR AMERICA 


Hannah Hunt, Young Adult Specialist, 
ALA American Heritage Project 


When a book is used as the bas’s for discussion the need arises for some 
suide or outline of the points to be discussed. A highly skilled discussion leader 
may appear to be “playing it by ear,” but back of that apparent ease is prepara- 
tion which has included reading the book with discussion in mind and noting 
those points or ideas which the group might want to explore. 
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It is hoped that the examples of discussion guides presented here may 
prove useful in many ways to librarians working with young people. First of 
all, they may help to clarify how to use a book as a basis for discussion. An 
examination of the guides may reveal new facets of interest in a familiar book 
or serve to associate it with other books than those to which it has been habit- 
ually related. Using these guides experimentally may tempt some librarians to 
seek other books adaptable to discussion. Such exploration may stimulate use of 
discussion in other areas of interest than It’s Our America. If the guides 
help to translate the “great noble abstractions” of our American heritage, re- 
lating them to the interests of young people, that will perhaps be their most 
concrete use. 

The following guides were developed for the young adults who volunteer 
to lead a discussion group in their local public library on IT’s OUR AMERICA. 
In democratic free discussions the aim is, not to arrive at a uniform decision 
but rather, to explore all points of view and increase understanding. The 
discussion leader's role is that of helping the group to achieve that goal. 

It’s OuR AMERICA is not a uniformly planned or “packaged” program as 
each group outlines its own program of the subjects and books they wish to 
discuss. There is a suggested framework of books and films selected with the 
interests of young people in mind. All have been successfully used in discus- 
sion. Starting with these the local planning group chooses those of particular 
interest to them, arranging the books or subjects in a sequence or series of six 
to eight meetings. Frequently additional material is requested on a subject of 
special interest. Related books may be discussed together where there is unity 
on the ideas or the problems presented. For example, if the subject for discus- 
sion is integration of the newcomer to our country, more light may be shed on 
the discussion and more interest generated if two books such as My American 
Adventure and Syrian Yankee are discussed together provided the discussion 
leader is familiar with both of them. Drums and Rabble in Arms present quite 
different pictures of Revolutionary days. While chapters or portions of such 
books as Lilienthal This I Do Believe and Michener Voice of Asia may be 
selected for discussion, this is apt to smack of assignment to younger partici- 
pants and is therefore used only occasionally to add a little variety to the series. 
In general, books of sufficient readability and interest to be read in their entirety 
rather than in part are suggested. A two-week interval between meetings allows 
time for the reading, although we cannot pretend to have discovered any 
“abracadabra” which will insure that all participants will have completed their 
reading before each meeting. Discussion, however, has served as an incentive 
to read and it is not unusual for young people after a fifth or sixth session to 
want to read “that first book we talked about along with this next one.’” The 
fact that no two groups are ever alike — that even if they use the same book 
they never follow the same pattern nor arrive at exactly the same point — is 
part of the fascination of discussion. 

All of the guides presented here have been used with young people and 
revised after such testing. They have, therefore, been born of discussion them- 
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selves and are the composite result of the contributions made by members of 
the Activities Committee of AYPL of which Jean C. Roos is chairman, and 
the ideas voiced by young people themselves. Most of them have been through 
three fires of complete revision. 

These discussion guides were never intended to be used verbatim, as strict 
adherence to the guide, ‘using it as a crutch,” is almost certain to freeze the 
discussion into a teacher-pupil relationship. Rather, the leader selects those 
questions which seem to him to best represent the book and which he thinks 
will appeal to the group — adding others which arise out of thinking which 
the guide may stimulate. The annotation, for example, is not to be read aloud 
but rather to furnish the leader some idea of how to introduce the book in his 
ewn words. 

The books suggested for It’s OUR AMERICA all have the general charac- 
teristic that they take the personal approach to our heritage rather than 
a documentary or factual one, the take-off point being “what does our American 
heritage mean to the individual?” They may be roughly divided into four 
categories — the historical with current application, those which present our 
various cultural backgrounds, those dealing with current problems, and those 
which relate our heritage to international problems. It is, of course, obvious that 
many of the books defy such categorizing as they are equally applicable to in- 
clusion in more than one or in all four groups. The fact that the book has many 
facets is its best qualification as one suitable for discussion. However, in an 
attempt to demonstrate how the books are related to subjects, the following 
guides are presented in four groups. 


RELATING THE PAST TO THE PRESENT 


Of the twenty-two books suggested only six have historical settings. In 
using these historical novels and biographies of Americans in discussion our 
concern is not as much with historical fact as with the current application of 
the ideas and experiences which these books offer modern Americans. They 
afford perspective and provide a background for our current scene. In Drums, 
for example, Johnny resents becoming involved in the Revolution, which seems 
much more remote to him than making a place for himself in the world now 
that he has finished his schooling. Through Johnny's experiences the young 
man of today sees his own conflict more clearly and faces it more objectively 
after a discussion of the relation between his personal problem and the world 
in which he wants to live. Rabble in Arms introduces Benedict Arnold and 
leads to a discussion of treason, then and now, and the alternatives available to 
tose who seek to change existing patterns through democratic processes. Two 
guides are reprinted here — one in full, with excerpts from the other one — 
as representative of how the historical book with modern implications is used 
in discussion. 
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GEBLER — PLYMOUTH ADVENTURE — Discussion Guide 


In this romantic novel we meet the young carpenter John Alden, the stern missionary 
William Mullins and his daughter Priscilla, the Bradfords and the others, in England 
wuere they are preparing to sail on the Mayflower. We hear the horror tales of sea 
monsters and superstitions and savages that are common talk, and experience the sailing 
and the turning back to leave the Speedwell and the setting forth again. There are two 
love affairs, a mystery drowning, which is suspected of being suicide, births, deaths and 
a mutiny. The crowding, cold, rough weather, the meager food, and the lack of water 
are all made very vivid. Finally there is the landing which, though the end of the 
voyage, was only the beginning of the adventure. To serve the interests of the Plymouth 
Company they have been landed not in mild Virginia, but on the cold rugged Cape Cod. 
There, while the ship stands by, they struggle to provide themselves with shelter, make 
friends with the Indians, and plant their first crop. During that first winter, half of 
the 102 who had made the trip, dies. The bare facts of history are familiar to all of 
us but Gebler’s tale is one of live flesh and blood people — the first Americans to risk 
their lives for freedom. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. Did the Plymouth Adventure change any previous ideas or attitudes you 
had about the ‘‘Pilgrims’’ and “Plymouth”? If so, how? 


2. How does Gebler’s fictionized version tally with historical facts as we know 
them ? 

3. What were the motives that prompted the people who set out on the May- 
flower for a new world? For example, how did Mr. Mullins’ reasons for 
going differ from John Alden’s? 

4. Mr. Osbourne objects to Mr. Mullins going to the new world ‘That man 
has no passion for a new world, but only for himself. He is not the right 
kind of man for it.” (p. 20 Perma book edition) 


What qualities do you think ‘‘the right kind of man” should have to help 
build a new world? 


5. How did these factions or groups (¢.g., Brownists “fanatics from Holland,” 
orphans from the streets of London, bonded servants, merchants, etc.) be- 


come one ship’s company ? 
What were some of their problems? 
How did they go about solving them? 


6. ‘The power to read was held by a few . . . The man who labored was not 
encouraged to learn how to read. The immense power of the printed word, 
as King and Government were well aware, could be either a prop of the 
state or a lever to its destruction . . . Every man who could read was a 
potential revolutionary.” (p. 77 Perma book edition) 


Why did King and government consider education dangerous? 
Is this view still held anywhere in the world today? 
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7. ‘Men thrust hardship, suffering, exile, and wilderness upon themselves for 
the sake of an idea. An idea — a thing no man can weigh, measure, hold in 
his hand, be rich by, or own individually — the idea that they must trust 
the evidence of their own senses, and not be forced to believe or think what 
men above them in authority and power demand, men to whom they them- 
selves never gave that authority or power.” (p. 133 Perma book edition) 


Is this idea important in our life today “the idea that they must not be 
forced to believe or think what men above them in authority and power 
demand, men to whom they themselves never gave that authority or power’? 
If you do not accept ideas forced upon you in this way, how do you make 
your own choice of ideas? 

The Mayflower compact (p. 206-210) has been called one of the funda- 
mental documents of democracy. 

Why did its makers feel the need of these rules? 


Did it grant them privileges and protection or responsibilities and duties? 


What importance do you think it kas as a part of our background and 
inheritance ? 


Note for the discussion leader: 

Select fromm the suggested questions those you feel will have the most 
meaning for your group or use carefully-phrased questions of your own. Keep 
in mind the core of interest on which we are trying to focus our attention — 
new people in a new land, then and now, their importance, their problems and 
their contributions 

If this is the opening session of your series the groups should have some 
introduction to discussion. With young people this will need to be done with 
a light touch avoiding any academic dissertation on techniques; one good way 
to introduce the subject is through use of tre film Room for Discussion. The 
zroup might then set up a few simple “rules of the game’’ of discussion for 
themselves. 

Films Suggested: 

ROOM FOR DISCUSSION: 25 min., EBF, 1952, b&w — From the opening 
scene in a soda fountain, through family councils and industrial meditations, 
to international conferences the uses of discussion are well presented. Good 
introduction for a discussion group. 


BILL OF RIGHTS: 20 min., TFC, 1939, color. A dramatic portrayal of the 
evolution of our Bill of Rights. A foreword emphasizes the importance of this 
picture's message in the present world situation. 


SERVANT OF THE PEOPLE: 21 min., TFC, 1937 b&w — The difficulties 
and confusion resulting from state sovereignty; the Constitutional Convention 
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and the compromises resulting in the signing of the Constitution. Personalities 
of Franklin, Jefferson and others shine through. 


LISITZKY — THOMAS JEFFERSON — Discussion Guide 

In this simple straight-forward biography we meet not only the statesman but the 
man who was the inventor of gadgets, architect, scientist, musician, leader of the “inner 
revolution,” a devoted father and gentleman farmer. Students today have Thomas Jeffer- 
son to thank for the fact that they can choose their courses in the elective system, for 
student government and for the honor system in examinations. Above all, he is re- 
membered for his faith in the people to govern themselves — not just the “best people” 
or the chosen few but his belief that “The people themselves must be allowed to decide 
in each - what best served their rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
(p. 106 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. Young Thomas Jefferson found that for him “college was an adventure, in 
which his mind did exciting things instead of his body . . . He found that 
the discovery of new ideas, great thoughts, scientific problems and solutions 
could be more thrilling than bear tracks in the forest, more exhilarating 
than a race on horseback.” (p. 29) 

Is this very unusual or do young people generally find new ideas are fun? 
If they do really enjoy adventuring with the mind, why isn’t all education 
“more exhilarating than a race on horseback” ? 


No 


One choice in which Jefferson believed was ‘that it should be every man’s 
privilege to choose whatever citizenship he desired, no matter where he 
chanced to be born. That was precisely how he and his ancestry had be- 
come Americans.” (p. 91) He believed ‘that every person had the right 
to reside in whatever country he chose as long as he obeyed its laws, and 
that all that should be necessary for a man to give up his old citizenship 
was to declare his intention and move. We have all become Americans, 
Jefferson argued, by moving from Europe or by having our parents move, 
and we should not suddenly close this privilege just because we ourselves 
are safely entrenched here.”” (p. 111) 

How does this compare with our present policy in the McCarran Act which 
limits and selects those that may become Americans ? 


3. Religious freedom was “an idea so new and advanced that to many peopie 
it seemed shocking, if not blasphemous . . . Even if you were not persecuted 
for practicing some other religion, you were not a good citizen if you did 
so. You could not hold office; you were deprived of many rights and 
privileges, and although you supported your own church, you paid taxes 
also for the maintenance of the State church to which you did not belong.” 
(p. 111) Jefferson felt that “religion and religious support must be made 
purely voluntary. If religion was important, there need be no doubt that 
the people could be trusted to take care of themselves without compulsion. 
For eight years this struggle continued. It was the hardest battle that Jeffer- 
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son and his lieutenants had ever fought . . . This principle of absolute 
religious freedom was inserted into the Constitution of the United States as 
the first amendment of the Bill of Rights.’” (p. 115) 


Do we enjoy “absolute religious freedom’ today in this country or are there 
limitations in some places and situations? 


“Where do a man’s ideas come from? Why was Jefferson interested in 
change and progress while Hamilton sought only for stability and security ? 


Why was it that the man who had inherited his wealth, who was a land- 
owner in the South, had such faith in the common people, while the man 
who had been practically a pauper in youth had such distrust of the poor, 
and wished the government to be by and for the wealthy?” (p. 209) 


Jefferson knew what it was to be the “‘best-hated man in America” and suf- 
fered from slander and what we would today call ‘smear’. One method 
used against him was trying to prove “by publishing parts of Jefferson’s 
letters to Madison that Jefferson disapproved of the Constitution. Madison 
replied to this by publishing the letter entire, which proved quite the 
opposite.” (p. 236) 

Is this same trick used today? Do you know of any examples of it? 


How can we protect ourselves from being fooled by only partial evidence? 


Films suggested: SERVANT OF THE PEOPLE — BILL OF RIGHTS 
(See descriptive note above in Gebler guide) 


ONE OUT OF MANY 


Nine of the books suggested introduce individuals who represent the 
diversity of cultures so important in our country — the American Indian, the 
Chinese, Japanese, the Negro and others. The selection here is wide so that 
cach community or discussion group may choose to approach the discussion 
through those people they know best or, via acquaintance through the book. 
with Americans not represented in their own community. These books raise 
many issues other than the problem of prejudice and human rights and serve 
to illustrate the contributions that various cultures kave made to our heritage. 
Two guides are representative of this type of book. 


PEARE — MARY McLEOD BETHUNE — Discussion Guide 


Here is a thrilling story of a great contemporary American. One of seventeen children 
born of slave parents, Mary McLeod Bethune rose from a barefoot cotton picker to the 
position of consultant at the San Francisco conference where she helped to write the 
United Nations Charter. With patience and persistence, with plenty of hard work, but 
never with bitterness she served her people by helping them attain their rights as indi- 
viduals. The college for Negroes which she started, with one dollar and a half and faith 
in God, is now Bethune-Cookman College valued at over a million dollars and having 
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nearly a thousand students. There is little of her private life in the book, but she married 
and had one son. It is a book to warm the heart and kindle faith and optimism for 


America and her people — all her people. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. What basic rights did Mary McLeod Bethune try to secure for her people? 

When asked what the Negro wants, Mrs. Bethune answered: “Protec- 

tion that is guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States and which 
he has a right to expect; the opportunity for development equal to that of 
any other American; to be understood; and finally to make an appreciable 
contribution to the growth of a better America and a better world.” (p. 
154) 


What does “protection guaranteed by the Constitution” mean? Is the Negro 
getting this? 


N 


3. What would the “opportunity for development’’ mean in your community ? 


4. How are Negroes as Americans today making ‘an appreciable contribution 
to the growth of a better America and a better world”? 


5. What progress. if any, do you think we have made since Mary McLeod 
was born in 1875? — in the life of the sharecropper? — the Negro in 
search of an education? — turpentine camps? — Ku Klux Klan? — inter- 
group relations and understanding ? 


6. Was Mary McLeod’s reaction to the insult — ‘Put down that book! You 
can’t read!” unusual? Why do you think the insult instead of discouraging 


her became a stimulus and and an incentive? 


7. What personal qualities or characteristics did Mrs. Bethune have? 


Note to the discussion leader: 

Sometimes it is well to summarize what has been discussed, pointing out 
good ideas that have been brought out in an effort to clarify in the minds of 
participants what value there has been in their discussion. If there have been 
widely-separated points of view, attitudes or opinions on which members are 
sharply divided, be sure to state these clearly without bias so that each one 
present may be better able to exercise his own right of choice. 


WONG—FIFTH CHINESE DAUGHTER — Discussion Guide 


Jade Snow is an American girl, of Chinese parents, who grew up in San Francisco's 
Chinatown. Though this is the story of her own life, it is written like a novel (not an 
‘I’ book) because it is impolite for any well-brought-up Chinese girl to use the personal 
pronoun. Always she had been taught to say of herself “small fifth daughter wishes so 
and so.” Facing both east and west causes many stresses in her growing up—for example 
she was required to attend Chinese school three hours after regular school each day. Her 
father was a strict and severe disciplinarian, who believed that whipping was the only 
way to bring up daughters properly. Living with an American family while working her 
way through high school, Jade Snow Wong is aghast at the freedom young Americans 
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have in their homes. Attending Mills College she learns more American ways and customs 
and “finds her hands” — discovering that she enjoys working in clay and making pottery. 
She is eventually happier and richer because of her two heritages of east and west and 
has no bitterness nor resentment toward her parents who brought her up as they sincerely 
believed was just and good. She is now an outstanding artist and has a shop in San 
Francisco where she sells ceramics, copper and enamel for which she has won many prizes 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. Are the problems which Jade Snow faces with her parents experienced only 
by young people whose parents are foreign-born, or are they also familiar 


to you? 
Are they more acute for that group? 
Jade Snow’s father believed that ‘the peace and stability of a nation de- 


pends upon proper relationship established in the home.” (p. 15) 

How can home and family life affect peace and the state of the nation? 
What do you think “the proper relationship” includes? 

Jade Snow says, ‘Of course, independence is not safe. But safety isn’t the 
only consideration. You must give me the freedom to find some answers 
for myself.” (p. 129). “It had been simple to have Daddy and Mama 
tell her what »as right and wrong; it was not simple to decide for herself.” 
(p. 130) 

What are some of the problems which young people should be free to 
decide for themselves ? 

Films Suggested: 

HIGH WALL — 32 min., McGraw-Hill, 1952 b&w — Two teenagers in 
one family reflect attitudes toward people in the town who are ‘‘different.”” 
The narrative turns on a street battle involving Polish and Italian high 
school gang warfare. 


THE FUTURE IS NOW 


A third group of books is concerned chiefly with current problems such as 
industrial relations and the use of atomic energy. The subject which the group 
chooses to discuss may be variously phrased but in general they will be explor- 
ing the question: How does our American heritage help us solve our problems 
in this atomic age? Excerpts from two guides may illustrate this group of books. 
DOWNES — THE HIGH HILLS CALLING — Discussion Guide 

This is the story of a young man with an idea — the idea that through the coopera- 


tion of management and labor a company might know no limits. Rex Brice, since his 
graduation from Harvard, had led a rather aimless life consisting chiefly of mountain 
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climbing and travel. When he takes over the management of his grandfather's nearly 





bankrupt woolen mill he finds the challenge he has been looking for in restoring co- 
operation between management and labor in order to keep the mill running. Together — 
working as partners — they weather the depression of the '30s and strengthen not only 
the business but the community as well. In spite of the handicap of a frivolous, selfish 
wife and the pressures of agitators, Rex clings to his ideal of cooperation between men 
who provide the opportunity to work and those who work. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. 





Do you agree with the description from High Hills Calling of one of the 
changes in modern business? “Competition, which is the very life of our 
country as it is in sports, has gone wrong. Is competition found between 
mills, firms, different enterprises today? It is not. It’s between labor and 
management. That was not what was meant by competition in the days 
when America was growing to be the most prosperous and highly indus- 
trialized country in the world. We've got the competition but it’s in the 
wrong place. Today the attitude of both labor and management is ‘the 
country be damned’.” (p. 153) .. . 

“We are partners whether we like it or not. We may be hating, sneering, 
even shooting partners or cooperating, tolerating.” (p. 98) 

How can such a partnership of management and labor be achieved? 

Do you know of any examples where this is being accomplished? (Here the 
scenes in the film Room for Discussion which dealt with settlement of 
differences through discussion might be recalled.) 


“As long as we talk about winning or losing a labor strike there will be no 
progress . . . Neither labor nor management should count so much as it 
does at present in this country. Neither should win or lose because it is the 
whole community that wins or loses.” (p. 151) 

How does the whole community win or lose? 

If neither labor nor management should “count so much”, what or who 
should count ? 


Rex Brice says, ‘I agree with my grandfather that unions are good when 
they exert united pressure in negotiations for better wages or hours of 
work, or insist on alleviating wrong conditions . . . I believe that the 
unions are evil — the very devil — when they paralyze a community, pro- 
ducing hunger, sickness, worry and often, in the end, leave ghost towns.” 
(p. 99) 

What are your views on the power of the unions for good or evil? 

“In our country we are slow about understanding or solving problems o 
even seeing that there is a problem, because we must have the condition 
recognized by the average man before we act and that takes time. In that 
time some of these foreign agitators and the corrupt politicians that work 
with them could very well destroy . . . the basic something that has made 
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America what it is.” (p. 153-4) “It could destroy America because democ- 
racy is a slow process. It takes time for ideas ta sink to the bottom where 
they have to go before they can come up as public opinion and produce 
action.”” (p. 266) 

Is there any way in which we can speed up this process of having the 
problem recognized by the average man — of having ideas sink in and rise 
as public opinion ? 


Films Suggested: 


WORKING TOGETHER — 20 min., 20th Century Fund, 1951 Dist. by 
EBF, b&w. Depicts both sides of an actual labor-management situation and 
how one factory resolved the problem. 


ALIENTHAL — THIS I DO BELIEVE — Discussion Guide 


A direct, forceful statement in simple language by an outstanding public figure of 
‘ur own time who says, “This I do carry in my head.’ His statement strengthens the 
cader’s faith both in a great American and in the things for which he stands. He dis- 

sses our fears as well as our freedoms, the dangers involved in preserving democracy 
s we advance in science and technology, big business, our free enterprise system and 
iblic utilities. Not all readers will agree with his views on all questions, since his is 
¢ viewpoint of the former head of T.V.A., but all will surely admire his courageous 
ind against false accusations brought against him. He was appointed to the Atomic 
1ergy Commission and served as its head until 1948 when he retired to private business. 
fuch of what Mr. Lilienthal has to say should be of particular interest to young people 
some of his suggestions are directed to the idealism and energy of youth. He clearly 
ites and gives reasons for his faith in his country, his fellow men and the democratic 
ocess. “This country has what it takes,” he believes, but we will need to use our first 
im and “keep the first team in the game.” 


Juestions for Discussion: 

|. Of what are Americans today afraid, according to Mr. Lilienthal? (p. 3-13 
and 150-151) Do you agree or are there other fears you would add? 
What more do you think we could be doing about these fears than the 
things he mentioned ? 


Why does Lilienthal maintain that the T.V.A. is an example of democracy 
in action to which we as a nation can point with pride? (p.29-31) Do you 
agree or disagree ?* 


What do you think of the proposal that every educated person who i3 
qualified to do so set aside a number of years for service to his local, state 
or federal government? (p. 101-103) 


If the subject of T.V.A. is chosen for discussion, the leader will find valuable 
material both pro and con, not only on the Tennessee Valley Authority but Columbia 
Valley Administration and stmilar regional development proposals in “SHOULD 
WE HAVE MORE T.V.A’S” by Walter M. Daniels, published by H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1950. 
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6. 


“I propose that out of the best and most productive years of each man’s 
life, he should carve a segment in which he puts his private career aside 
to serve his community and his country, and thereby to serve his children, 
his neighbors, his fellow men and the cause of freedom.” (p. 101) 


“I do not urge that everyone pursue rublic service . . . as a life time 
career . . . What I urge is a fluid kind of citizen service, in which men 
and women move from private life into public service for a period of 
years, and then back to private life.” (p. 103) 


What can we do to counteract the “Myth of the Atom Bomb” which the 
author describes ? 


How does the author think we may lose our chance of this lifetime? 
“If this feeling of living in a very fruitful and special period is not sensed 
by the people generally, the atomic adventure may be stifled in the throes 
of politics, of routine, of sluggiskness and apathy. The daring and stylc 
that pushed back other American frontiers will be missing.” (p. 146) 


Do you believe we can make the “atomic adventure” one of the “‘great 
mountain peaks of history?” (p. 143-147) 


“How can we sort out... appeals, identify falseness . . . recognize truth, 
reject this and accept that . . . distinguish the good from the bad? A grea‘ 
deal more than buying the wrong washing machine will be the consequence 
of our being sold unsound ideas?” (p. 158-166) 


... The American people talking these things over in all the neighbor- 
hoods of this broad land can get an understanding of the essentials of the 
new forces active in the world today that may make the difference between 
calamity and progress. For the Great Consensus, the conscience and judg- 
ment of the people of the whole is one of the sturdiest pillars of democ- 
racy.” (p. 166) 


Where does this author suggest that we begin our education to be informed? 


“We ought to start close to home. We should start with those things 
about us that we know and can wholly understand. Then our thinking can 
move outward to the broader reaches of national and world affairs. There 
is a human tendency to go in for tall talk and generalizations as broad as 
the horizon. It is no strain to stand around the cracker barrel or soda 
fountain and solve world problems or the difficulties of some far off 
country . . . But it is hard work to make specific plans about the problems 
of our own home town . . . our own region. That is tough and exacting, 
but it is the starting point, for the strength of individuals, communities 
and regions. What goes on in the homes and communities all through 
America and not alone what goes on in Washington or New York or 
Moscow . . . will determine our fate.” (p. 162) 
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Do you agree that it is more difficult “to make specific plans about the 
problems of our own home town’’? If so, why is it — What factors make 
it so? 


How can these difficulties be overcome in our own community ? 


How do you think we can begin to “move outward to the broader reaches 
of national and world affairs” in our thinking? 


IS THE WORLD OUR BUSINESS? 


Finally, lest we discuss our heritage without relation to the world around 
us, books that look beyond our borders are included. These books which present 
an international point of view and raise questions of our participation in the 
United Nations may not always be reserved for the last sessions of the series 
because youth today is internationally minded and may want to talk about them 
earlier rather than later. Whenever possible, however, we suggest that they may 
have a better discussion if they have the background of six or eight previous 
sessions before widening their discussion to world horizons such as those illus- 
rated in the following guides. 


MICHENER — THE VOICE OF ASIA — Discussion Guide 


Mr. Michener talked to 120 people in eleven countries of Asia. As he leaves each 
ountry, he summarizes a few important facts for us under “‘observations.”” The author 
says, “I had the good luck to travel to many towns and villages in Asia and to talk to 
he people about what worried them. I met rickshaw boys and millionaires, peasant 
farmers and heads of state. They told me about the religious problems, the economic 
juestions and the social revolutions that disturb them today. I talked of America and of 
Russia. In The Voice of Asia 1 have tried to share with you what the people of Asia 
told me.” Reading these informal interviews helps us to understand a little of what it is 
like to live in a country that is poor, crowded and where someone is always hungry. 


(Questions for Discussion: 


1. Mr. Michener believes that the Korean War, demanding of us both deter- 
mination and patience, is a test of our maturity as a nation. “The ultimate 
test,” he says, however, ‘will come at the end of the Korean War, for then 
we must rebuild Korea. Even if it costs every American family 55 cash 
dollars — that would yield about two billions — we must rebuild Korea.” 
(p. 63 — Korea) 


Do you agree that there is no escape from this sacrifice? If so, why? 


“We do print little booklets on these subjects for the head men, trying to 
explain a few simple ideas. 

What is a State? 

Why do we need a president? 
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What is a democracy? 
What is a human right? 
You see we have to keep to very fundamental things. If the idea is too 


complex, the head man gives up.” (p. 123 — Indonesia) 


Are we as Americans clear on these “simple ideas’’? 
Can we express our understanding of these ideas so that others can under- 
stand ? 


‘No matter what an American says, the Asian keeps drifting back to a few 
terrible questions that are indeed almost unanswerable. If we could assure 
him on these points — 

1. That we do not lynch Negroes; 

2. That we do not despise people with color; 


3. That we do not persecute liberals — 
then I think we might win his support.” (p. 237 — America and Asia) 


Why does the author call these questions ‘almost unanswerable”’ ? 


Is there anything that we as individuals can da about it here at home? 


The author believes that we could win Asia if we could win the ‘“‘under- 
standing of a very few people’’ — not only the national leaders but the 
editors, the educators, businessmen — and the students. “It is on the 
fourth and most vital level that we have failed. College students, recent 
graduates and young intellectuals tend to find Russia much more alluring 
than America. Why is it that a young and vital nation like the United States 
should suddenly lose its significant message to young thinkers around the 
world? If you show a mature Indian businessman a General Motors plant 
he is bound to be impressed. But youthful students in Malaya or India sur- 
veying what America stands for spiritually are apt to remain contemptuous. 
This is regrettable and we should do something about it.” (p. 240 — 


America and Asia) 


What do we as young Americans think we can do about it? 


Why do you think we are so unconvincing in presenting our ideas to 
students ? 


The nine rules which the author gives for our relations with Asia are worth 
discussion — particularly: 

1. Use of the word “mysterious” in connection with Asia; 

3. Cliches we should avoid; 


9. America as the natural friend of youthful nations — “let us not be 
ashamed that we were born in revolution.” (p. 243-44 — a Few 
Rules) 
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6. “It is also possible — I think probable if we continue to make basic mis- 
takes — for the United States to become a museum relic like Greece, 
honored in memory for having brought to the world a fresh clean version 
of freedom; while Asia becomes the effective center of the world. Such a 
decline is not inevitable, but we can avert it only through intelligence, tol- 
erance and hard work.” (p. 254 — Perspective) 


Are the “intelligence, tolerance and hard work” he mentions the responsibil- 
ity of our national leaders and ambassadors only ? 


Note: Paging varies in some editions of this book; therefore, the section is 
indicated for each quotation so that it may be located through the table 
of contents. 


STILES — SERENADE TO THE BIG BIRD — Discussion Guide 


Bert Stiles was a young aviator who was killed shortly after he finished this book. 
This is a serenade to life — a tough, vigorous, even rowdy song of a 23-year-old Ameri- 
in who says “In the end it is only the people who count, all the people in the world. 
\ny iand is beautiful to someone. So it isn’t the land. It is the people.” 


Juestions for Discussion: 


“An education should try to teach a man how to think all right, and failing 
in that, should at least teach him a little humility, and try to get him to 
open his mind, and keep him cagey about what he takes in, and keep him 
ever reminded that there are many people of all sorts of blood strains and 
color phases, all essentially pretty much like him. It should teach him that 
he is part of mankind.” 

Do you agree that this is the function of education ? 

If you agree, do you think your education is doing this for you? 

“An education should give a man the facts about his world . . . straight.” 
What is the difference, reflected here, in a democratic and a totalitarian 
education? (chap. 16, p. 195) 

... The first time in your life you can vote and you don’t know anything 
about it. You don’t know the people running. You don’t know who backs 


them.” (chap. 9, p. 111) 
How does the first voter in your area find out about candidates ? 


“When a civilization pays professors $1800 a year, and pimps and jockeys 
and swoon-singers triple and fifty times the dough, then something is likely 
‘o go wrong in that civilization, sooner or later.” (chap. 16, p. 193) 


What does this reflect about our scale of values? 
Do the incomes, relative risks, and security, of professors, entertainers and 
sports figures seem just to you when considered from this point of view?... 
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5. Bert Stiles says, “I am an American. I was lucky enough to be born below 


the mountains in Colorado. But some day I would like to be able to say 


that’? 


the world? 


I live in the world and let it go at that.” (p. 215) 


Would you like “to be able to say I live in the world and let it go at 


Is there any conflict between being a good American and being a citizen of 


If Bert Stiles had returned to civilian life, what are some of the ways in 








which you think he might have translated his ideas into action? 


Films Suggested: 


IT’S YOUR AMERICA—35 min., U.W.F., 1944 b&w—A young soldier’s 
experiences in Europe result in an appreciation of America and a new aware- 


ness of his responsibility as a citizen. 





LET’S TALK ABOUT IT 


ee Young 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois ...... Sherwood 
Anything Can Happen ...... Papashvily 
I TID nseieennecciscssicinnninnesi Ellis 
Cry the Beloved Country -......... Paton 
SNOID ~ sciendonninenintusiinteiiaiieiondonnicctegia Boyd 
Fifth Chinese Daughter .......... Wong 
High Hills Calling ~............... Downes 
Light in the Forest ................ Richter 
Mary McLeod Bethune ............ Peare 


My American Adventure ....Barschak 


RE TT i sarcsccecncsr Sone 
Plymouth Adventure .............. Gebler 
Rabble in Arms .................... Roberts 
Serenade to the Big Bird -......... Stiles 
ee Idell 
ene Rizk 
This American People .......... Johnson 
This I Do Believe .............. Lilienthal 
Thomas Jefferson .................. Lisitsky 
WO OE BD nites Michener 
Winter Wheat ........................ Walker 


For further information on this American Heritage Project for Young 
Adults, refer to “It's our America” in Library Journal 78:777 (May 1, 1953); 
“Talking in the Library” in Top of the News 9:23 (May 1953) and “Young 
Americans Discuss their Heritage” in Public Libraries 7:5 (February 1953). 


Reprints available from ALA Publishing Department, 50 East Huron St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 5 Copies $1.50, 10 for $2.00, 25 for $3.75, 50 for $6.50. 
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HOW AKRON GUIDES CHILDREN 
TOWARD READING PLEASURES 


Harriet W. Leaf, Coordinator of Work with Children, and her staff 


Children’s librarians in Akron feel that a well-prepared program can be 
adapted to fit many needs and groups in the community. By using each person's 
special interests and talents cooperatively, better programs are given and reach 
many more children than if each children’s librarian tried to prepare something 
different for each occasion. 


This approach to children’s reading was highlighted and demonstrated at 
the December Children’s Book Meeting attended by adult and children’s librar- 
ians. Three types of programs were given by staff members. Each was com- 
pleted within the twenty minutes alloted, but was condensed from a program 
lasting forty minutes to an hour which had been given to children. 


The film ‘‘Impressionable Years’’ was used as a springboard for the dem- 
instrations and discussions. The film itself was presented as it would be to a 
zroup of parents. Books to help the parent were presented; books from the 
film were on display and the list “Growing Up with Books” was there for dis- 
tribution. By discussion the audience was introduced to free library services 
wailable to their children. Since this was a group of librarians, another point 
was discussed — recommendation for the use of the film with groups. Besides 
the obvious ones, several interesting suggestions were made: (1) recruiting for 
hildren’s librarians, (2) as in-service training for new staff — professional 
ind clerical, (3) a workshop on services to children, (4) with a “Friends of 
the Library” group, (5) with the Board of Trustees, (6) with children’s liter- 
iture classes and (7) with classes in storytelling. 


The second part of the program was “The Story of India’ prepared for 
seventh grade children by a children’s librarian who has lived in India. She 
ised as a background a large outline map of India, and an exhibit of books, 
textiles and examples of other crafts. The talk began with a ten-minute film, 
The Hindu Family,” so that the audience might have common knowledge for 
the talk. During the ensuing talk, books, games and records of authentic Indian 
music were skilfully interwoven with the boys volunteering to play a game seen 
in the film and the girls competing for the chance to model a handsome sari. 
Questions and discussions by the children were encouraged for one aim of the 
talk was to make clear any misconceptions of India. The talk ended with the 
story of Rama and Sita beautifully told. 


In 1952-53 this talk was given sixteen times. In most cases the children 
came to the library because the opportunity to browse is an essential part of 
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planning book talks in Akron. Where the distance from the school to the 
library was too great the children’s librarian went to the schools. Adults also 
requested this program and it was adapted for them. 


For the third part of the program, a children’s librarian in a new branch 
building with skyrocketing circulation demonstrated how she used one basic 
theme, ‘The American Indian.” This program was adapted to meet requests 
of different groups in her community as: Indian tribe groups (six and seven- 
year-old boys and their fathers) sponsored by the YMCA, the Cub Scouts, the 
Brownie Troops, classes from the schools and even as a basis for the Summer 
Reading Club. To set the mood for the book talk, a record of the Indian 
Music of the Southwest was played as the children assembled for the meeting. 
The pattern: a general discussion of the differences in the various tribes of 
Indians and the filmstrips “Indian Games” and “Indian Decorations” remained 
the same for different groups. The only changes were in the books which were 
chosen according to the age. Occasionally, the film ‘‘Loon’s Necklace’’ was 
substituted for the filmstrips. 


The Children’s Book Meeting, of course, could only give a sampling of 
the programs used throughout the year. Other book talks devised on the same 
pattern were: the ‘‘Steel-Spangled Americans’’, “‘Hero Tales” and ‘Roundabout 
America’. Each of these was prepared by a different children’s librarian. As it 
happened they were all attached to the Main Children’s Room for at least one 
day a week, so that the schools were invited to send the corresponding grade on 
that day for a program. This meant only one talk per person a week, but three 
programs a week in the room. 


The ‘‘Steel-Spangled Americans” program was an outgrowth of a Chil- 
dren’s Book Meeting in which the American Heritage Program of ALA was 
discussed. It was a forty-five minute book talk which acquainted the eighth 
grade children with the contributions of the working man and immigrant to 
our heritage. Large colorful posters of such folk heroes as John Henry formed 
the background for the books about which the children’s librarian talked. From 
the Erie Canal, along the railroads, east and west with the Irish and Chinese 
and back again to Pittsburgh and Joe Magarac the greatest steel man of them 
all, she blended books and recorded folk music into a vivid and constantly 
changing picture of our country’s growth. The children who heard this talk 
were given attractively mimeographed sheets containing the words of the folk 
songs. These they always carried away, even when they stopped to browse after 
the program. 


A “hero” no longer means a knight or swashbuckling figure to the fourth 
grade children in Akron. By their own definition a hero is “someone who has 
overcome fear of something or who does something nice for someone else and 
feels good inside because it made others feel good too.” All this came about 
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when a children’s librarian deftly discussed with them books which looked on 
the outside like “‘just’’ a family story or a story about another land. Inside these 
books were “‘heroes’’ just about their own size and shape. A few dolls and 
other trinkets made the display of books attractive and interesting. Along with 
the books, she used the filmstrip ‘William Tell” and the story of “Little Scar- 
face’. With these she won over many a child to the pleasure of reading. 


Another children’s librarian planned “Round About America” for the fifth 
grade book talks. She chose this theme because the fifth grades were studying 
regions of the United States with the emphasis all on crops, climate and capitals. 
With the delightful film “Down the Mississippi” as the basis of her talk, she 
ntroduced the children to storybook children in all parts of the country. 
\lthough most of the books used were about the present, some had historical 
ackground. A large outline map of the United States on 81/, x 11 paper was 
sed for an invitation sent to the classroom after arrangements had been made 
vith the principal. Similar invitations were used for all the talks. 


That the children have enjoyed these programs is evident in the way they 
turn to ask for the books — not always by the correct title but always with 
ithusiasm, These programs will be used in the branches this spring as the oc- 
‘sions arise. 


Last spring the Girl Scout Headquarters asked for a book talk for their 

venth and eighth grade girls. “Adventuring in Books and Badges’ a forty-five 
inute program, was designed to awaken interest in some of the more unusual 
idges and to show how the library and books could help a girl earn any 
adge. Twenty-five books were selected by a committee of children’s librarians 
ith a Girl Scout Leader as consultant. These titles were made into an attractive 
ostcard size list for distribution at the meetings. The books themselves were 
isplayed with a large turn-table in the background which revolved to show the 
adge symbols. A children’s librarian talked about ten of the books. She started 
with the history of early writing by showing an illuminated manuscript, used - 
he film “Hopi Arts and Crafts” and ended with a manual for baby-sitters. 
\llogical as it sounds, these were well integrated by the theme, ‘He who works 
with his hands, his head and his heart is an artist, and each is an artist in 
ome one thing.” The talk was given in several branches by the same children’s 
librarian. Others cooperated by substituting for her at the Main Children’s 
l\oom. This is a continuing program. 


This spirit of cooperation and the economy in the use of talent and the 
preparation of programs has provided for richer and more varied fare for both 
the children and the children’s librarians. It should perhaps be stated that other 
more regular programs such as story hour and library instruction go on as usual. 
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DISTINGUISHED CHILDREN’S BOOKS 1953 


Selected by the Book Evaluation Committee, Children’s Library Association, 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young People. 








The Steadfast Tin Soldier, by Hans Christian Andersen. Translated by M. R. 
James. Illustrated by Marcia Brown. Scribner. 
Imaginative drawings, delicate in line and soft color, interpret the story 
and strengthen the mood of this timeless favorite. 







Finnegan II, His Nine Lives, by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. Illustrated by Kate 
Seredy. Viking. 
Perceptive writing and expressive illustrations distinguish a story which 
follows an alley-born cat from his rescue from a New York City drain 
pipe to a contented but adventurous life on a New Hampshire farm. 







America Before Man, by Elizabeth Chesley Baity. Illus. by C. B. Falls. Viking. 
An extremely readable, illuminating, and scientifically sound record of the 
geologic history of this continent and the development of its plant and 
animal life. ; 









Madeline's Rescue, by Ludwig Bemelmans. Illustrated by the author. Viking. 
Here again in a beguiling sequel to Madeline are the ‘twelve little girls 
in two straight lines” against a background of glowing scenes of Paris. 






The Ark, by Margot Benary-Isbert. Translated by Clara and Richard Winston. 
Harcourt. 
A moving story of the courage and hopes of a refugee family struggling 
to rebuild their lives in post-war Germany. Timely in its realistic picture 
of the effects of war, timeless in its portrayal of warm family life. 








Marcus and Narcissa Whitman, Pioneers of Oregon, by James Henry Daugher- 
ty. Illustrated by the author. Viking. 
Based on Narcissa Whitman's letters and journal, this compelling account 
reveals in spirited text and vigorous illustrations the heroic character of 
the pioneer couple who faced uncountable dangers to follow their calling. 







Iiu:ry Home, Candy, by Meindert De Jong. Illustrated by Maurice Sendak. 
I larper. 

The author displays unusual emphatic ability in this compassionate, real- 
istic yet unmelodramatic story of a little stray dog’s year of wandering, 
alone, hungry, and afraid. 











Shadrach, by Meindert De Jong. Illustrated by Maurice Sendak. Harper. 
A rare understanding of childhood emotions makes this poignant story 
of a small boy's anticipation of and devotion to a pet rabbit a memorable 
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reading experience for both children and their parents. Sensitive pen and 
ink drawings. 


Pitschi, by Hans Fischer. Illustrated by the author. Harcourt. 
Sprightly pictures, spiced with color, humor, and enchanting detail, give 
freshness to the tale of a discontented kitten who wanted to be something 
else. 


Pet of the Met, by Lydia and Don Freeman. Illustrated by the authors. Viking. 
A music-loving mouse and a mouse-eating cat meet on the stage of the 
Metropolitan Opera House during a performance of The Magic Flute. 
The pictures, alive with color, rhythm, and humor, do full justice to the 
glamorous setting. 


Which Was Witch? by Eleanore Myers Jewett. Illus. by Taro Yashima. Viking. 
Skillfully narrated and beautifully illustrated tales of ghosts and magic 
from Korea reflect the background and culture of the country and its 
people. 


A Very Special House, by Ruth Krauss. Illustrated by Maurice Sendak. Harper. 
In an original, completely childlike, and ebullient picture book, author 
and artist have created a make-believe house where a small boy may do, 
without restriction, all the things he dreams of doing. 


. And Now Miguel, by Joseph Krumgold. Illustrated by Jean Charlot. 
Crowell. 

A memorable and deeply moving story of a family of New Mexican 

sheepherders, in which Miguel, neither child nor man, tells of his great 

longing to accompany men and sheep to summer pasture, and expresses 

his need to be recognized as a maturing individual. Harmonious Illustra- 

tions. 


. Revere and I, by Robert Lawson. Illustrated by the author. Little. 
Episodes in the career of Paul Revere as revealed by his horse, Schehera- 
zade, once an ardent Tory. Told with delightful tongue-in-cheek humor 
yet with a keen sense of time, place, and people. 


An Otter’s Story, by Emil E. Liers. Illustrated by Tony Palazzo. Viking. 
An absorbing story and an authentic portrayal of the life of an otter 
family, written from firsthand knowledge. Beautifully designed and 
illustrated. 


Burma Boy, by Willis Lindquist. Illustrations by Nicholas Mordvinoff. Whit- 
tlesey. 
Simply told yet highly dramatic story of a Burmese boy whose love for 


Continued on page 54 
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THE BUILDING OF EXHIBITS 


Della McGregor, Chief of Juvenile Division, St. Paul, Minnesota 


In the development of exhibits it is well for those of us who are amateurs 
to remind ourselves somewhat frequently that even a small display becomes a 
visual record of our standards in book selection as well as indicating what 
knowledge we have of the subject presented for promotion. As an advertising 
medium, it also reflects library service attitudes toward the public. Regarded ia 
this light, exhibits may well be more effectively planned to tie in frequently 
with library and public relation programs and be given greater consideration in 
library book budget policies. 

The chief function of any exhibit is: (1) book promotion, (2) stimulaticn 
of interest in wider reading on the part of both staff and public, (3) to indi- 
cate, at least in part, what you consider to be the top cream titles in your 
library resources on any given subject. 


BOOK PROMOTION IN TERMS OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
AND ADVERTISING 


1. Be sure the exhibit is basically good advertising both for the library 
and the subject featured for promotion. 


2. Eye appeal, weight and balance in the arrangement of material are all 
determining factors in the success or failure of any exhibit. 


3. A few distinguished, well-designed titles attractively displayed stimu- 
late interest. Watch out for a tendency in most amateurs to over-crowd their 
space. Duplicates of titles on display should be placed nearby and easily acces- 
sible for circulation. Since patrons unfamiliar with library practices frequently 
assume that evex when books are displayed informally that they are for exam- 
ination rather than circulation, it is well to have additional signs indicating 
“These books may be taken out on your library card. Leave requests for other 
titles on display.” 

4. Dog-eared or badly-designed volumes with over-crowded illustrations 
are definitely not good book promotion items. Viewing a display from a dis- 
tance of 35 or 50 feet is often a help in determining its pulling qualities in 
terms of eye catching and promotion potentials. 


5. Signs accompanying items displayed should be brief and clearly 
phrased. Lettering should always be in harmony with the subject matter, i.e., 
while Old English letters are suitable for advertising Christmas carols and 
medieval art, books on stamp collecting or sports call for letters bolder and 
simpler in design. Labels and lettering should never over-balance or intrude on 
the object or title described. Over-labeling tends to make a display look spotty; 
under-labeling fails to inform the uninitiated. 
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6. While exhibits are still in the planning or layout stage, it is important 
to check your book supplies. All too frequently the novice in exhibit building 
puts the only copy in the collection on display. If requests for titles on display 
have to wait till the exhibit is over, the patron’s interest may have dwindled, 
especially if the display is one built around seasonal affairs, i.e., holidays, com- 
ing events of local interest, etc. In placing orders for duplicates covering the 
subject for display, plan to order enough copies to supply both the current and 
near-future promotional demands. It is bad advertising policy to push items you 
can't supply promptly or have copies available only in dog-eared editions. 


7. Whenever possible, it is a good idea to supplement your exhibits with 
brief book rnarks or at least a table bulletin listing a more extensive group of 
titles covering the subject on display. These supplementary lists can be dupli- 
cated for general use. When the exhibit is dismantled, they will continue to be 
useful in informing patrons of your resources, serve as a check list for the pur- 
chase of duplicates in other parts of the system and as a basis for replacement 
and addition of new titles in the event the display is to be repeated at some 
future date. We have found it advisable to add publisher, date, price and call 
numbers on all table bulletin bibliographies both as a time saver for new pages 
ind placement of book orders as well. 


8. Staff members with ‘exhibit know-how” are generally in agreement 
that one good smash hit display once a month is a lot more effective than a lot 
f only so-so exhibits that are time-consuming and non-descript in character. 


9. Watch the too-general tendency of promoting too many subjects at 
once, 


10. Try also to develop your displays from a fresh slant even when you 
are using well-known material, i.e., an exhibit built around the Tree of Liberty 
theme, with its broader implications, will be more effective and less hackneyed 
and time-consuming than three separate exhibits developed around the Febru- 
ity holidays. 


11. As an economy and time-saving measure, try to plan the phrasing of 
your signs so that they can be used more than once and to accompany widely- 
varied material. For example, a sign advertising ‘Games that are fun” can be 
used effectively to promote books on chess and checkers and with equal success 
to call attention to games for summer holidays or party fare titles. A “Signs 
of Spring” poster will lend itself to any number of services whereas a sign 
reading “The birds are back” or ““Where did your garden grow’’ may leave you 
with a popular seasonal subject sign and few books left to give out long before 
the date of the exhibit is over. 


STAMP COLLECTION CAN BE USED TO DEVELOP 
WIDER READING INTERESTS 


Stamp collection is a good example of a many-faceted subject that can be 
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used as a springboard to interest boys and girls in wider reading horizons. At 
the suggestion of one of our library patrons, we tried building an exhibit around 
stamps tied in with music and featured stamps commemorating the work of 
composers, musical instruments, i.e., horns, spinet, clavicord, flute, etc. In each 
case, we supplemented the display of stamps with examples of the musical in- 
struments in miniature. We were both delighted and amazed at the enthusiasm 
of our patrons and discovered a number of miniatures of great beauty in the 
community. The following books were used in the exhibit: Masic and Maes- 
tros, a history of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra by Sherman, Stories of 
the Operas by Dike, Tune up by Henderson and Lacey’s Muasical Instruments 
plus a half a dozen titles on stamp collecting. Before the exhibit was over, 
we had expanded the exhibit of stamps and instruments to fill three cases, in- 
cluded fifteen matted and framed stamp pictures of the composers along with 
the compositions that had inspired the commemorative stamp in their honor, 
i.e., Haydn’s “Toy Symphony”, “Silent Night”, Hungarian stamps commem- 
orating the Nativity, Tschaikowsky’s ‘Nutcracker Suite’, troubadours with 
trumpets, Wagner's “Meistersinger’, Chopin with a grand piano and stamps 
including musical scores from his concertos. The enthusiasm of staff members, 
regular and new library patrons was both gratifying and contagious. 


An experiment made along similar lines in the field of ballet, combining 
story hours, a historic paper doll exhibit, an opera and a ballet performance of 
“Swan Lake” in our marionette theatre preceded the arrival of the Sadler's Wells 
production of “Sleeping Beauty.” Again and unexpectedly, we discovered that 


THESE BALLERINAS SUPPLEMENT THE BOOK DISPLAY. 
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we had a modern variant of Jenny Wren, the dolls’ dressmaker, in our com- 
munity. She is a very gifted 19-year-old milliner who collects exquisite Dresden 
china figurines from discarded pin cushion tops and powder boxes. The figur- 
ines exten’ only to the waist line. In order to use them for ballerinas, she had 
to design the costumes in harmony with the periods represented in their hair- 
dos as well as learn to model the lower part of their bodies in proper position. 
Having very little art training, she came to the Children’s Room for help. We 
used two of her completed figurines, an Empress Eugenie figure playing a lute 
as a supplement to a Franz Hals Lute-player commemorative stamp and a 
lovely reproduction of Marguerite for the opera ‘‘Faust.’’ These added glamor, 
interest and eye appeal to a later display of books about the opera to provide 
reading background material for patrons attending the Young People’s Sym- 
phony Concerts. 


Each individual, whether an amateur or experienced builder of exhibits, 
vill soon develop an awareness of methods, props and short cuts that will im- 
prove his techniques and cut down building time. However, one should not be 
too grudging of time given to exhibit preparations since there are few book 
‘romotion mediums that pay off any more handsomely in developing book 
book selection standards, ready reference backgrounds and basic knowledge 
equired for broadcasting and newspaper articles for your library personnel. 


HOW TO KEEP IN TOUCH WITH ADVERTISING TRENDS 


Frequent contacts with top flight commercial artists and book store adver- 
tisers in your community will also be a boon in keeping staff members aware 
of new publicity trends and plans the local merchants have in mind to improve 
business and civic relations. Window decorators and display artists in your 
local stores will provide a mine of information on more effective use of display 
materials and sign writing. 


LETTERING 


MITTEN. Available in half inch to three inch size in various letter 
styles. Order from Mitten’s Display Letters, Redlands, California. 

GRAFOREL. Display letters, imported from Paris and styled by some 
of Europe’s most famous designers are now available in the United States. They 
are made of cork, in various thicknesses, with gummed backs for easy applica- 
tion on any flat or slightly curved surface. They are light and flexible and will 
take any kind of paint, dye, or ink. “‘Graforel’” letters come in twelve faces and 
twelve sizes offering 78 individual alphabets. Letters range from 3/16 to 4 
inches high. For more details, write: Grace Letter Company (E-2), c/o ART- 
news, 654 Madison Avenue, New York 21. Copied from ad in Art News, 
January 1954, page 88. 
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CALLING ATTENTION TO 


A Selection by Jean Fox, Young People’s Librarian, Decatur, Illinois 


“An Examination of Secondary Education,” Life 35: 133-42 (December 
14, 1953). The first in a series of articles describing classes and 
courses in a typical American high school. 


Brickman, William W. “Adolescence,” School and Society 78: 198-202 
(December 26, 1953). Short, critical reviews of some recent books 
on adolescent psychology. 


Goodchild, Eunice. “Through Library Doors,” American Girl 37:16 +- 
(January, 1954). An article designed to interest girls in becoming 
librarians, and covering both the assets and the drawbacks of the 
profession. 


Gould, Kenneth M. ‘America’s Young Ambassadors,” Scholastic 63: 20 
(January 6, 1953). A description of the International Farm Youth 
Exchange and the fine international relations achieved by American 
high school students in Europe. 


Ley, Willy. “Space Travel: Science Fiction and Science Fact,” Publishers’ 


Weekly 164: 1742-8 (October 24, 1953). Reviews of recent books 
of science-fiction, good and bad, for children and young people. 


McIntosh, Millicent Carey. “The Long View.” Mademoiselle 38: 110 - 
(January, 1954). Rules for planning a good education and for avoid- 
ing some of the pitfalls of the modern woman's life. 


Malik, Claire C. “What in the World Do Teen-Agers Want?,” YWCA 
Magazine 47:10 + (November, 1953). Results of the Berkeley 
(Calif.) Survey of Leisure Time Activities, designed to discover what 
teen-agers really want to do in their leisure time. 


Vinton, Iris. “Books Boys Enjoy,” Scholastic Teacher 63: 13T-14T (No- 
vember 4, 1953). Gives specific titles as well as subject interests for 
boys up to 18. 


Witty, Paul. “How the Schools Teach Reading,” Today’s Health 31: 34 +- 
(December, 1953). A discussion of the ideal method of teaching 
reading and of the types of books most useful in the development of 
good high school readers. 


Woody, Regina J. ‘The Teen-Age Dance Book,” Library Journal 78: 
1813-15, (October 15, 1953). Describes the elements necessary in 
good career stories about dancing. 
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NOMINATIONS FOR 1955 ALA OFFICES 


Recommend candidates for the 1955 ALA elections! The Nominating 
Committee solicits your cooperation to obtain a group of nominees who are 
widely representative of the membership — their multiple interests and their 
geographic distribution. Please suggest names of qualified individuals who 
1ave made contributions in their library experience and have shown leader- 
ship in their professional activities. 


The elective ALA offices are: first vice president (President-elect), second 
ice president, two members of the Executive Board (four-year terms), six 
nembers of the Council (four-year terms). Two candidates for each office 
vill be nominated, a total of twenty persons. Only ALA members may serve. 


You are cordially invited to respond. It is your responsibility to insure 
lemocratic choice of your representatives. 


Please send your suggestions on or before May 15, preferably to the chair- 
ian; however, they will be welcomed by any member of the committee. Lewis 
©. Branscomb, chairman, Ohio State University Libraries, Columbus, Ohio; 
Virginia Chase, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Laura C. Colvin, 
simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts; Harold L. Hamill, Los Angeles 
Public Library, Los Angeles, California; Stanley L. West, University of Flor- 


1a Libraries, Gainsville, Florida. 


PENNIES FOR PINOCCHIO 


We quote, in part, from a recent letter received from Mayor Anzilotti: 

. You will be interested to know that this past week a jury of seven 
es sculptors, one painter, one art critic, one educator, one architect 
and the Mayor of Pescia) examined 84 models (or maquettes) submitted 
by artists from all over Italy who participated in the national contest. 
Two projects were found deserving of prize; that of Emilio Greco, a 
well-known sculptor from Rome, and that of Venturino Venturi, a young 
sculptor from Florence. A combination of the two projects appeared to 
be the best thing; so these two artists have united for the realization of 
their own ideas in one whole. 


Personally I am very pleased with the outcome of the contest, and I am 
sure something highly interesting, artistic and entertaining will come out. 
According to the artists a year will be necessary to complete their work. 
In the meantime we shall have to find some more money; we need twice 
what we have now. But I am confident that the means to finish our pro- 
ject will come in 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Recommended by Mrs. Jean Walker, Young Adult Librarian, Public Library, 
Gary, Indiana. 










Corbett, James. Jungle Lore. 1953. Oxford. $2.50 

The recollections of Colonel Corbett provide an exciting, firsthand ac- 
count of jungle life in India. The author describes his boyhood and tells 
how he gradually came to know and understand the ways of the jungle. 











Dahl, Borghild. Homecoming. 1953. Dutton. $3.00 
Lyng, a young Norwegian-American girl, meets with opposition from the 
school board and the community in her first year of teaching. The record 
of her untiring efforts to obtain a school library makes an inspirational 

story for young people. 







Dorcy, Mary Jean, sister. Shepherd's Tartan. 1953. Sheed and Ward. $2.50 

Sister Mary Jean writes with warmth and occasional humor of her girl- 
hood and her decision to choose religion as a vocation. Her remarks dis- 
pel much of the mystery surrounding convent life and make this a book 
which will appeal to both Catholic and Protestant readers. 










Kearney, Paul. How to Drive Better and Avoid Accidents. 1953. Crowell. $2.95 
Written in an informal style, this handbook covers the rules for safe 
driving and the methods of coping with specific emergencies. A diagram 
of the National Teen-age Road-e-o driving course is included. 










Moore, Patrick. A Guide to the Moon. 1953. Norton. $3.95 
Science fiction fans will find a wealth of authoritative information here 
on the origin of the moon, its surface features and atmosphere, and the 
possibilities of a lunar base for space travel. 











Schaefer, Jack. The Canyon. 1953. Houghton. $2.00 
In simple, direct language the author of Shane presents a vivid picture of 
the Cheyenne Indians before the coming of the white man. The book 
gives a fine description of tribal life and customs. 










Shoemaker, Robert. Famous Football Players. 1953. Crowell. $2.75 
Gridiron fans will enjoy reading about the “big moments’ in the lives of 
these stars. Detailed descriptions of historic football games add appeal. 










West, Jessamyn. Cress Delahanty. 1953. Harcourt. $3.75 
Teen-age Cress makes frequent and amusing changes in her personality 
as she tackles the problems of discovering her true self. The novel has 
an excellent family background. 
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REGIONAL NEWS 


development of specialized techniques in 
dealing with the adolescent reader. 


Forty young people met recently at the 
Edgell Branch library in FRAMINGHAM to 
form a Young Adults Friends of the Li- 
brary Group. These young men and wo- 
men are interested in the welfare of the 
library and stand ready to develop its re- 
sources and extend its services throughout 
the community. They also are planning a 
series of social activities, such as music, 
film and book discussion programs, dances, 
and an information program. 


At their December meeting, the Round 
lable of Young Adults at the East Mi- 
roN Public Library decided to compile a 
revised list of Books for Young Adults 
upon their earlier bibliographies 
listributed by the Massachusetts Division 
Library Extension. 


based 


A well attended Workshop for Children 
nd Young People at the Gale Free Li- 
rary in HoLDEN, December 2 had as lead- 

Evelyn R. Robinson, Consultant for 
school Libraries and Library Work with 
Children and Young People in the Mas- 
ichusetts Division of Library Extension. 
Madelyn Wankmiller, Supervisor of Work 
with Children, Free Public Library in 
Worcester spoke on “Reading Guidance 
tor Children and Young Adults.” ‘‘Co- 
perating with Other Agencies’ was dis- 
ussed by Alice Cushman, Children’s Li- 
brarian, Fitchburg Youth Library and Miss 
Robinson. 


MINNESOTA. “Library Messenger,” a 
nimeographed monthly news sheet begun 
in October by the Children’s Department 
of the DuLuTH Public Library, has been 
guite a success. Ingjerd Omdahl, Chil- 
dren’s Librarian, says it is inexpensive and 
features reviews of new books, news of 
the library and its young patrons with a 
Little Folks’ Corner and a Question Box. 
The children themselves have contributed 
some write-ups. 


MISSOURI. All children in the third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades were eligible 
to participate in a United Nations reading 
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program sponsored by the Children’s De- 
partment of the UNiversiry City Public 
Library from November 1953 through 
April 1954. Each child is required to 
read and report on one book a month 


about the designated country. United Na- 
tions reader buttons will be presented to 
those completing two book reports and a 
United Nations reader certificate will be 
awarded to those reading a bock for each 
month of the program. 


NEBRASKA. Early in December the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Department of the OMAHA Pub- 
lic Library co-operated with the City Park 
and Recreation Department in presenting 
for the first time here a “Santa Claus 
School,”” open to all those who had played 
Santa Claus on previous occasions, those 
desiring to become a Santa Claus, and San- 
ta’s helpers. 

The purpose of the school was to teach 
people the proper techniques; develop a 
more natural and realistic Santa Claus; 
give background information concerning 
the history of Christmas; provide an op- 
portunity for those who had been Santa 
Claus to exchange ideas on how to be a 
better one. Advance publicity was sent to 
PTA units, social agencies, neighborhood 
clubs, fraternal organizations, schools, 
churches and hospitals. The library com- 
piled a special booklist. Attendance was 
good for a beginning and the project was 
considered worthwhile enough by both the 
library and the City Recreation Depart- 
ment to continue it another year. 


NEW JERSEY. The Young People’s Cor- 
ner of the ELIzABETH Public Library pub- 
lishes a bi-monthly mimeographed paper 
containing book reviews, jokes, articles, 
and columns on hobbies and on popular 
and classical recordings. This activity 
along with the department’s popular film 
discussions culminated in a holiday dance. 


The Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People of the NJLA has a 
sub-committee on recruitment chairmaned 
by Clara J. Kircher, Principal Librarian 
in Charge of Work with Children in the 
Newark Public Library. This committee 
will work with the Recruitment Commit- 
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tee of the New Jersey Library Association, 
and also with the Recruitment Committee 
of the Children’s Library Association of 
the ALA, which is using New Jersey as 
a test area for a concentrated drive to re- 
cruit childrens’ librarians. 


Lynd Ward and his wife May McNeer 
told of their work in illustrating and writ- 
ing their new book, The Mexican Story, 
when the NJLA Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People held their 
meeting at the Newark Public Library in 
December. 


The ‘Teen Corner Advisory Council of 
the Newark Public Library, which is com- 
posed of student representatives from the 
city’s public, private and parochial schools, 
presented a program on civil defense in 
the fall. Two films were shown and a 
talk was given by Judge Esther K. Unter- 
mann, Secretary of Newark’s Civil Defense 
Council. As a direct result of the pro- 
gram, many young people enrolled as vol- 
unteer workers in the city’s civil defense 
effort. A member of the “Teen Corner 
staff used two short selections from Mar- 
garet Scoggin’s coliections, More Chuckle- 
bait and The Edge of Danger. when she 
appeared as guest speaker on the Board of 
Education TV Program “Reports to Par 
ents” on Station WATV during Book 
Week. 


NEW YORK. Family Night in the chil- 
dren's department of the MOUNT VERNON 
Public Library observed Thursday in Book 
Week featured a display of outstanding 
fail titles and had Harry Zarchy as guest 
speaker. He discussed and demonstrated 
crafts families can do together to an en- 
thusiastic audience of fifth through eighth 
grade students accompanied by their par- 
ents. Drawings from the chalk talk given 
the next afternoon by Will and Nicholas 
to a slightly younger audience were used 
later to decorate a small dull entrance 
wall. Saturday morning a marionette show 
of Peter and the Wolf presented by a local 
boy delighted young borrowers. 


The New York Public Library is once 


again participating in a foreign exchange 
plan for librarians. Joan Tremble has 
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gone to the Highgate Branch of the library 
of the Borough of St. Pancras, London; 
and Bessie Lyndhurst, formerly of High- 
gate, is now at 67th Street Branch with 
Helen Brogan. At the December children’s 
librarians’ meeting, Mrs. Lyndhurst ex- 
plained the workings of the British Chil- 
dren’s Book Week, which celebration 
sounds even more complicated than our 
own since it features a heavy schedule ot 
lectures for school children. The group 
was further intrigued by a revival of a 
charming puppet show made from Dick- 
ens’ The Magic Fishbone by Catherine 
Schwartz, now retired. It was refurbished 
and presented by the original cast, Miss 
Schwartz’ former staff members, Mary 
Strang, Henrietta Zeit, and Martin Unter- 
berger. 


Children of the Thornton-DConovan 
School, presented the play Hansel and 
Gretel with songs and dances, at the New 
‘ROCHELLE Public Library in December. 
This was a cooperate project on the part 
of the Thornton-Donovan teachers, chil- 
dren and the children’s department. 

Students from the class in story telling 
at the Coilege of New Rochelle often as- 
sist staff members with story telling at 
the monthly story time. The head of the 
children’s department speaks to the class 
on children’s books each fall and the girls 
come to the children’s room for help in 
the selection of stories. 


For several years the WESTCHESTER 
County School and Children’s Librarians 
have carried on an active joint program 
and have met monthly from October 
through June. One of the projects was 
book reviewing. A part of each meeting 
was set aside for book discussion and a 
mimeographed cumulative review — sheet 
was compiled every three or four months. 
At the end of each year the review copies 
sent by publishers were given to orphan- 
ages or worthy institutions for children. 
Last year, on three occasions, the com- 
nlete collection was used as a book ex- 
hibit with such interesting results that 
this year the group has extended that 
phase of its usefulness. It has joined the 
Children’s and Young People’s Librarians 
Section of the New York State Library 
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Association to make a concerted effort to 
get exhibits of new books to small librar- 
ies that would have no other way of see- 
ing the books before purchase. The West- 
chester collection, made possible by pub- 
lishers, will serve the southern half of the 
state and the publisher's liaison copies 
will serve the northern part of the state. 
Transportation charges will be shared by 
the State Extension Division and by the 
Children and Young People’s Section of 
NYLA., 


OH:O. There is something fascinating 
bout a river. One never knows what is 
round the bend. “River Tales’ was the 
heme of a book talk given to the fourth 
nd sixth grade classes which visited the 
Maple Valley Branch in AKRON. Tall tale 
tories about Mike Fink and other river 
nd canal heroes were told from America 
ngs by Carl Carmer and Yankee Doodle’s 
yusins by Anne Malcolmson. Some of 

e other books used in the talks were 
luncing Tom by Elizabeth Coatsworth, 
eamboat Bill and the Captain's Top Hat 

Irwin Shapiro, Minn of the Mississippi 

Holling C. Holling, Hello the Boat by 
wllis Crawford, Longshanks by Stephen 
leader and The Adventures of Tom 

ujer by Samuel L. Clemens. As part of 
¢ program, recordings of Ohio River 
ngs from the album, Roustabout Songs 
vere played. The map, “American Folk- 
re and Legends,” by John D. McKee 
vas displayed on a bulletin board in the 
ckground. 

“Doorway to Adventure in Reading’’ 
vas used as the Book Week theme at this 
ranch. Children had to answer questions 
bout book characters or book titles in 
der to open the red doors behind which 
were posted book jackets and printed titles 
of books of adventure. The doors were 
set in a doorway made out of cardboard 
boxes, covered with wrapping paper. The 
children were given yellow paper keys on 
which book titles were printed. Margar- 
ct Pollock is children’s librarian. 


The Children’s Department of the 
CLEVELAND Public Library along with 
children’s librarians of Greater Cleveland, 
honored Harriet Long, Professor of Li- 
brary Science at Western Reserve Univer- 
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sity, at a luncheon — Saturday, December 
12. Miss Long’s philosophy of children’s 
librarianship, Rich the Treasure was pub- 
lished by ALA in December. 

Ruth M. Hadlow, graduate of Baldwin- 
Wallace College and Western Reserve 
School of Library Science, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Supervisor of Work 
with Children, Cleveland Public Library. 
Prior to her appointment, she was assistant 
head of the Lewis Carroll Room for chil- 
dren at Cleveland’s main library. 

Mobiles used as holiday decorations at 
Eastman Branch in Cleveland aroused so 
much community interest and requests for 
directions on making that the children’s 
librarian sent us the how-to-make descrip- 
tion of the most popular one. Here it is: 

Two modern forms are cut from balsa 
wood and covered with metal foil then 
sprinkled with metalic glitter. They are 
suspended with wire from the ceiling and 
have coat hangers (which have been paint- 
ed silver) attached at different angles. 
From these are hung six angels and also 
graduated sizes of colored Christmas orna- 
ments. The angel heads are made from 
ping-pong balls — faces painted on with 
show-card paints. Chore-boys are used for 
the hair, glued on with cement giving the 
angels curly, golden locks. A small piece 
of balsa wood is cut for the shoulders and 
is painted gold. To this are stapled large 
copper wings. Pipe cleaner is used for 
the arms and hands in which are held 
different musical instruments such as 
harps, horns, lyres, etc. These are made 
of different colored metalic paper and 
white thread is used for the strings of the 
instruments. : 


The Columbus Dispatch carried a very 
attractive six page juvenile book section in 
observance of National Children’s Book 
Week. All reviews were prepared by 
Mary E. Teeter, Children’s Librarian at 
the Bexley Public Library. 


OKLAHOMA. OKLAHOMA City is. still 
excited about the dedication and official 
opening of their new beautiful efficient 
main library building. Their ‘““TAB Club” 
TV program is a quiz show using children 
of grade school age as a panel. Questions 
about books and authors sent in by the 
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listening audience for the panel to answer 
also serve to give the Moderator an op- 
portunity for “Talk About Books.’ Story 
hours are built around the theme “Every 
Day's a Holiday.” National holidays of 
many lands as well as birthdays of authors, 
illustrators, famous people and the anni- 
versaries of books are celebrated. 


OREGON. In October, the Library Asso- 
ciation of PORTLAND arranged for Frances 
Clarke Sayers to speak to three groups of 
parents, teachers and librarians. Her re- 
marks on the values of reading and ways 
to stimulate it were well received. Her 
reputation as a story teller had preceded 
her, and she graciously responded to re- 
quests from the audience to “tell us a 
story.” Two selections from Uncle Remus 
and one of the Jack Tales will long be 
remembered by Portlanders. 

A delightful program, ‘Tales of the 
Mounted Police” was given by Richard 
Neuberger early in December, for boys and 
girls of 10-15, in the auditorium of the 
library. Mr. Neuberger, who is a member 
of the Oregon legislature, is well known 
to Portland audiences as a political speak- 
er, but this was his first attempt to inter- 
est children, and he was consequently the 
butt of some good natured ribbing. A 
newspaper columnist reported “One of 
Dick's friends from out of town had seen 
the story-telling publicity in the paper and 
had called him long-distance to chide him 
gently . . . ‘What are you doing that for? 
They won't vote for 10 years.’”’ If the 
interest of approximately 200 children is 
an indication, the book Royal . Canadian 
Mounted Police will reach the sales record 
of his earlier Lewis and Clark Expedition. 
which, according to the author, sold at 
least 48,000 copies in less than two years. 


PENNSYLVANIA. The theme of the an- 
nual fall meeting held during Book Week 
in the Boys and Girls Department of 


Carnegie Library in PITTSBURGH was “A 
Rightful Heritage; (the name of the sec- 
tion of A Critical History of Children’s 
Literature authored by Pittsburgh’s Eliza- 
beth Nesbitt.) The speakers were Louise 
Seaman Bechtel, Editor, Books for Boys 
New 


Girls, York Herald Tribune 


and 
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Book Review and Elizabeth Nesbitt, Asso- 
ciate Dean, Carnegie Library School. An 
exhibit and a book list of titles suited to 
the theme were used. 


TEXAS. In the SAN ANTONIO Public Li- 
brary community cooperation made _possi- 
ble the Saturday morning program for 
children at the Hannah Landa Memorial 
Library once a fine old home whose lawns 
and gardens in the northeast corner of 
the city are perfect for folk dancing, for 
presenting plays and for storytelling. Tal- 
ented persons all over the county have 
eagerly helped a few staff members equip- 
ped to do storytelling maintain a high 
standard. For the opening program which 
happened to fall on United Nation’s Day, 
Sister Jane Marie, high school librarian 
and teacher in the nearby School of Li- 
brary Science at Our Lady of the Lake 
College offered a melange of dances and 


songs by charming girl students from 
+Latin American countries and even one 
from Italy, all in national costume. The 


children liked it and came back in force 
the following week, Hallowe'en Eve, to 
be entertained by one of the best amateur 
magicians in the state. An attractive young 
woman, who offered to read poetry, turn- 
ed out to be one of those persons you 
dream of finding to present poetry to chil- 
dren who are convinced they don’t like it. 
For those weeks when San Antonio basks 
in its famed sunshine folk dances and out- 
door plays have been promised. Leah C. 
Johnston, Head of the Children’s Depart- 
ment concludes “We have had freshly im- 
pressed on us the sometimes forgotten fact 
that acceptance of community help in- 
creases community good will.” 


VIRGINIA. Just before Book Week, James 
Daugherty, noted illustrator of children’s 
books sent to “My good friends, the 
Aurora Hitt Library children’ a special 
greeting along with some original draw- 
ings as his gift to the children’s room. 


Children of Glen Carlyn Branch in the 
ARLINGTON COUNTY system were treated 
to an interesting travelogue by Margaret 
Backus, who made a trip through Jerusa- 
lem and Bethlehem at Christmas time just 
a year ago. Her talk was illustrated with 
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colored slides showing especially the town 
of Bethlehem and surrounding country and 
the Church of the Nativity. Dolls dressed 
in native costumes of the country as well 
s carved wooden camels, a shepherd’s 
vipes, and of particular interest, candle- 
olders from the Church of the Nativity 
jade a fascinating holiday display. 


WASHINGTON. In SEATTLE one activity 
hat has become a profitable annual event 
; the library’s relationship with the Read- 
ig and Library Chairmen of the PTA 
hapters. Ruth Hewitt, Superintendent of 
i¢ Department of Work with Children 
rites, “Working with the city-wide chair- 
an we invite the local chairmen to an 
inual meeting in the central children’s 
om each fall. At this time we introduce 
cm to the various library services and 
ose who are in charge of departments 
special interest, as Eleanor Kidder, 
ing people; Gertrude Mills, education, 
We have a display from all depart- 
book lists, a film showing, and 
ir of the building. This has been in- 
asingly popular each year drawing about 
‘; attendance of ail Seattle schools. 
is meeting is followed up all year by 
attempt to draw these individuals into 
ir local branches, and by getting out 
nthly mailings with library news and 
ok lists. It has been an excellent con- 
t and continuously brings us many new 
icnds that provide a direct channel to 
important Seattle group.” 


CANADA. Interest in books and libraries 
r children was stimulated all across Can- 
la November 14-22 through Young Can- 
‘'s Book Week. In Saskatchewan, chil- 
ren's libraries in two towns held a Hid- 


cents, 


den Book Character Contest in which clues 
to fifty different characters from children’s 
books were displayed in fifty shop win- 
dows on the main streets. Entry forms 
were obtained at the library and prizes 
were given in a ceremony at the end of 
the week. 


Another very effective piece of publicity 
was the broadcasting of a popular break- 
fast time program from the children’s 
room of the public library in PRINCE AL- 
BERT. Seventy boys and girls were present 
and took part in the program, which has 
a large listening audience. 


VANCOUVER began its preliminary prep- 
arations for Book Week last May, when a 
committee of school and public librarians 
chose the 57 books for the Quiz Contest. 
Children were busy reading these books 
all summer with interest increasing in the 
fall when the teams were chosen from fifth 
and sixth grade classes. Each school wish- 
ing to enter, sent a team to the nearest 
branch or to the central library for the 
semi-finals. Thirty schools competed in 
these contests, held a week before the finals 
on the special Book Week program, which 
600 children, parents, teachers and 
friends attended Saturday morning, No- 
vember 21. Scenes enacted in the creative 
dramatics that followed were selected and 
interpreted by the children themselves, fol- 
lowing reading of the books. An enthusi- 
astic audience watched Alice in Wonder- 
land disappear down the rabbit hole, saw 
Mr. Popper discover a very realistic pen- 
guin in his surprise package and met again 
other story book characters such as Tom 
Sawyer and Jim Hawkins. 


over 


We welcome these children’s librarians who have been appointed regional 
reporters to fill expired terms or vacancies: 


Middle Atlantic (Del., District of Columbia, Md., New Jersey, N. Y., Pa.) 
CLA Janette Woolsey, Children’s Librarian, Martin Memorial Library, 


York, Pennsylvania. 


Far West (California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Washington) 
CLA Marty Margaret Dyer, Children’s Librarian, Public Library, Santa 


Monica, California. 
Canada (British Columbia) 


Isabel McTavish, Head Boys’ and Girls’ Department, Vancouver Public 
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Library, Vancouver 4, British Columbia. 
(Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta) 
Grace Crooks, Children’s Librarian, North Central Saskatchewan Regional 
Library, Prince Albert, Saskatchewan. 
(Quebec and Ontario) 
Phyllis Taylor, Children’s Librarian, Cornwall Public Library, Cornwall, 
Ontario. 
Other reporters are listed on pages 16 and 17 in the December 1952 Top 
of the News. We urge our readers in all regions to send news of activities 
and important events in the children’s and young people's fields to your re- 
porter the first of August, November, January and March. In large libraries 
it has been suggested that one person assume this responsibility. 













DISTINGUISHED CHILDREN’S BOOKS Continued from page 41 





and faith in an elephant give him the courage to halt and capture the 
elephant when it goes wild and charges the village. Fine illustrations en- 
hance story and setting. 






Martin Luther, by May Yonge McNeer and Lynd Ward. Illustrations by Lynd 


Ward. Abingdon. 
Lucid text and striking illustrations clarify a difficult subject and bring 
to life both the man and his times. 







The Borrowers, by Mary Norton. Illustrated by Beth and Joe Krush. Harcourt. 
True imagination and artistry have created unforgettable characters and 
an endearing miniature world in this fantasy about a family of little 
people who dwell in a quiet, orderly house and live, comfortably but 
dangerously by borrowing from its human inhabitants. Perfectly detailed 
drawings. 








Journey Cake, Ho! by Ruth Sawyer. Illustrated by Robert McCloskey. Viking. 
The collaboration of a gifted story-teller and a talented artist has resulted 
in a flavorsome and rollicking new version of the old folk tale of the 


pancake. 







The Village Tree, by Taro Yashima. Illustrated by the author. Viking. 

In distinctive action pictures, fresh and eloquent in line and color, the 
author recalls boyhood fun in a Japanese village where a huge tree on 
the river bank was the center of activities. 







Committee members are: Effie Lee Morris, East 79th St. Branch, Public 
Library, Cleveland, Ohio, chairman; Leone F. Garvey, Public Library, Berke- 
ley, Cal., Helen E. Kinsey, The Booklist, A.L.A.; Elizabeth Miller, Bacon 
Memorial Library, Westbury, Long Island, N. Y.; lean Gardiner Smith, Car- 
negie Lawther Library, Red Wing, Minn. 
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SEVEN FIRST GRADES 
| IN ONE SCHOOL! 


| Most every community is confronted with much 
the same problem in supplying Easy Books for 
the first 3 grades. 


We have beaucoup of these as low as 83c 


in PARAGON BINDINGS. 


DON R. PHILLIPS 


PARAGON BINDINGS 


P. O. BOX 57 
VANDALIA, MICHIGAN 


é e 
PUT YIT YY: BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


IN CAME HORACE 

By JANET BEATTIE. I//ustrated by Anne Marie Jauss. The 
delightful antics of Horace, the cat who was master of 
the household, with three rather stupid watch dogs. 
Ages 4-7. $2.00 


LITTLE ANGELA AND HER PUPPY 
Written and illustrated by DOROTHY MARINO. The 
warm, appealing story of a lonely little girl in a big city 
who at last found a playmate. 
Ages 3-6. $2.00 


PETERLI AND THE MOUNTAIN 

By GEORGIA ENGELHARD. Illustrated by Madeleine 
Gekiére. The wonderfully adventurous story of Peterli, 
the little red cat who really climbed the Matterhorn. 
Ages 7-10. $2.25 


HERE COMES MRS. GOOSE 

By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER. Illustrated by Miriam and 
Zenas Potter. An old favorite, charming as ever — the 
quaint Mrs. Goose and her hilarious scrapes. ““Wonder- 
ful bed-time stories.”—Minneapolis Tribune 
Ages 4-10, $2.65 


Philadelphia ¢ J. B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY e¢ New York 





Taal Two Happy Adventures 


a 


~ 


for Boys and Girls 
from OXFORD 


Mr. Finch’s Pet Shop 


Written and illustrated by 


V.H. Drummond 


Mr. Finch loved all his pets, especially the 
twin Siamese kittens - Lovie Pussa and 
Lovie Missa. When Pussa was bought as 
a birthday present for the King, Missa 
started out on a strange adventure in 
search of her sister. The King’s wonder- 
ful surprise for Pussa, Missa and Mr. 
Finch will delight young readers. Pictures 
in line and full color. Ages 6-10 $2.00 


Little Island Star 


Written and illustrated by 


Melvern Barker 


Little Tommy loved the big lighthouse, 
and spent as much time as he could with 
the friendly lighthouse-keeper. But one 
day he stayed too long, and had to find 
his way home through the strangeness 
of the dark woods. His adventures in the 
night havea happy ending when his own 
lamp, polished brightly just like the big 
light, guides him home again Ages 3-6 

$2.75 


Write for our free spring catalogue 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue 


New York 11 
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LITTLE BROWN ’S Spring List for Young Readers 


Cyrus Hunts 
the Cougar 


By ROY LEE. I/lustrated by Phyllis 
Rowand. A small pioneer out- 
wits a cougar with the help 
of his animal friends, including 
especially Obedion, a skunk. By 
the author of Indians, Fire En- 
gines, and Rabbit. Ages 6-8. 
March 29. 128 pages. $2.50 


Adventures 
with the Heroes 


By CATHARINE F. SELLEW. Ji/us- 
trated by Steele Savage. A sim- 
ple, dramatic retelling of the 
stories of the great Norse war- 
riors, upon which Wagner based 
his operas of the “Ring.” A com- 
panion volume to Adventures 
with the Giants. Ages 9 up. 
March 9.. 160 pages. $2.75 


How to Make a 


By VINSON BROWN, IIlustrated 
by Don Greame Kelley. How to 
bring outdoor fun indoors by 
making fine, story-telling dis- 
plays of whatever you collect. 
By the author of The Amateur 
Naturalist’s Handbook. Ages 9 
up. March 22. 224 pages. $2.50 


Flower Arranging 


for Juniors 


Written and illustrated by VIR- 
GINIA STONE MARSHALL. Basic 
principles of flower arrangement 
— whether for dried weeds or 
choice blooms, in painted cans 
or handsome vases. Ages 9 up. 
March 4. 128 pages. $2.75 


The Story of 
Nursing 


By BERTHA S. DODGE. I/lustrated 
by Barbara Corrigan. Great 
nurses and their times, from 
Nightingale to the present, with 
a bird’s-eye view of the oppor- 
tunities in nursing today. Ages 
12 up. April 5. 256 pages. $3.00 


The Lucky 
Baseball Bat. 


By MATT CHRISTOPHER. IJlus-° Y 


trated by Robert Henneberéger. 
About a boy in a strange, new 
town, who wanted to play base- 
ball more than anything, but 
who didn’t quite dare to begin. 
Ages 6-8. 
April 12. 


Tico Bravo, 
Shark Hunter 


By GiADYS EVERETS BROWN. 
Illustrated by Scott Maclain. 
Tico longed to follow his father 
on the dangerous sea-hunt for 
the great fish which provides 
vitamin oil. Ages 9 up. 
March 31. 144 pages. $2.50 


Sea Pup‘ 

By ARCHIE BINNS. J/lustrated by 
Robert Candy. The adventures 
of young Clint Barlow and Bus- 
ter, the seal he raised on a bot- 
tle, as they go pioneering in the 
ocean. Ages 9 up. 
April 7. 


224 pages. $2.50 
The House 
in the Seat 


By W. H. WOOD. Illustrated by 
Charles E. Pont. Mystery and 
murder shroud the building of 


128 pages. $2.59 


the first lighthouse off the coast “ 


of England in 1699. Ages 12 up. 
March 11. 240 pages. $3.00 


Bonnie, Island Girl “= 


By GENEVIEVE FOX. I/lustrated 
by Mary Morton Weissfeld. How 
Bonnie managed to go to high 
school on the mainland is a story 
of how different life is on an 
island, yet how similar a girl’s 
problems when it comes to 
choosing the right boy. Ages 12 
up. April 6. 256 pages. $2.75 


t Ovell, Sloan and Pearce - 
Little, Brown 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Boston 6, Mass. 


All of Little, Brown & Company's Books for Children Are Cloth Bound 
with Extra Supers to Protect the Spine 
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From THE MAN WHO LOST HIS HEAD, courtesy Viking Press, Inc. 


Donut Llase Jé.. The opportunity to benefit from the increased 
scope and new projects of the 


DIVISION OF LIBRARIES 
FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Our Executive Secretary, Mildred Batchelder, full-time begin- 
ning September 1954, will make studies and initiate projects 
designed to bring specific help to general librarians as well 
as specialists. 

Eight additional pages per issue of TOP OF THE NEWS 
will provide needed information on special programming, 
workshop outlines, book selection, and many other items. 


Use If - - This opportunity to join the Division going places — 
for you, the member. 


When you join ALA: Fill out pink form No. 6 - DLCYP 
Check your section - CLA or AYPL 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron, Chicago 11, Illinois 


